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EDWARD GRIEG. 


MENDELSSOHN, Schumann, Berlioz, and Wagner 
sessed literary as well as musical gifts; as arule, however, 
the great composers were not great writers : 
letters are certainly characteristic of the man, yet from 
a literary point of view theyare not remarkable. Of the 
four composers named above, Berlioz is really the only 
one who has a details of his childhood days, of his first 
teachers, and of his first attempts at composing music. 
Now, in the Contemporary Review for July, a notable 
composer of the present day, Edward Grieg, has given us 
reminiscences of the kind, and these are not ‘only of great 
interest, but by showing how events, small perhaps in 
themselves, helped to bring about gre: it results, they can 
be read not only with pleasure but also with profit. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau in his “ Confessions” relates his 
first sin ; Edward Grieg says, “ I am asked to give some 
account of my first success,” the last three words form- 
ing the title of the article in question 

Haydn’s name is specially connected with England, for 
it was in London that he produced his greatest sym 
phonies. Beethoven never crossed the Channel, but only 
illness and worries of various kinds prevented him from 
visiting a country where he had friends, and where by 
certain musicians the splendour of his genius was recog 
nized. Mendelssohn’s visits to England were frequent : 
he was, indeed, as much at home in London as in Leipzig. 
Grieg too, has come here more than once, and has been 
received with great cordiality, not surprising, however, 
considering the popularity achieved by his “ Peer Gynt” 
suite, his songs and pianoforte pieces. But there exists 
a tie between him and Great Britain of which none of 
the above-named composers could boast: his father, 
Consul at Bergen, was British born, and from him the 
composer learnt that in all probability one of their ances- 
oe was the famous Scotch admiral, Greigh. 

Grieg in his article tel)s how the ve ry name of this 

admiral enabled him to achieve one of his school successes. 
The articie itself, it may be remarked, does not actually 
give “ my first success” ; as a matter of fact, Grieg him- 
self says at the end, “I cannot point to my first success 
and say ‘There it is.” And at the very opening he 
writes :— 

“The subject puts forth its 
Which success is the first ” 


pos- 


directions 
Does it not 


antenne in all 


Is there any success ? 


417 


Beethoven’s | 


always happen that when we have achieved any object which for 
the moment seemed to be important, we forthwith encounter the 
heavy, downcast look of disillusion which says to us: ‘It is 
nothing, nothing at all’ ?”’ 

He adds that the husk of his experiences conceals 
the kernel of the problem. Latent power enabling him 
to counteract an education which drove his natural 
talents into a_ totally wreng course, proved his 
“salvation and good fortune.” When he became con- 
scious of that power and learnt to know himself, he 
realized “ what I may call my only success.’ 

The account he gives of his early days is remarkably 
interesting 

**T could go very far back, back to the earliest years of 
my childhood Why should I not go right back? 
What should hinder me from recalling the wonderful mysterious 
satisfaction with which my arms stretched out to the piano to 
discover—not a melody: that was far off:—no; it must be a 
harmony, first a third, then a chord of three notes, then a full 
chord of four ; ending at last, with both hands,—O joy! a com- 
bination of five, the chord of the ninth. When I found that out 
my happiness knew no bounds, That was indeed a success! No 
later success ever stirred me like that. I was about five years old.” 

These early, in fact earliest, attempts at harmony are 
of special interest in the case of Grieg, for next to his 
gift of melodic invention are the romantic harmonies in 
which he clothes, and with which at times he delicately 
colours, his musical thoughts. 

There is a peculiar fascination in looking backwards, 
and especially when the past is recalled by one who 
has made unto himself a name. Many a great man, as 
history shows, has found school-work irksome, and Grieg 
offers us yet another example ; school-life to. him was 
“in the last degree unsympathetic.” He tells, indeed, 
how he tried to escape from it. From Landas, where 
his parents lived, he walked every day to school at 
Bergen, a city celebrated for its rain-storms. Knowing 
that by arriving late he would not be allowed to enter 
the class until the end of the first hour, he used on wet 
mornings to stand under a dripping roof until he was 
soaked to the skin. The master then sent him home to 
change his clothes, but the way being long, this “ was 
equivalent to giving me a dispensation from morning 
sabeak* Grieg continues : 

**You may guess that I played this prank pretty often ; 
but when at last I carried it so far as to come one day wet 
through, though it hardly rained at all, they became suspicious 
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and kept a look out. One fine day I was caught, and made an 
intimate acquaintance with the birch.’’ 

In reading of Grieg’s school fiascos, we are, however, 
reminded that, owing to the experience which they 
brought, they were for him successes in disguise. One of 
these was connected with music. The youth composed 
some variations which he marked as Op. | ; these he took 
to school to show to a schoolfellow. The manuscript, 
however, fell into the hands of one of the teachers who 
knew something about music, and he proclaimed it 
“stupid stuff.” The published first works of great 
composers have deep interest, not so much at the time 
of their appearance as later on when their genius has 
reached its zenith. But the actual first attempts have, 
in most cases, probably been destroyed. No doubt they 
would be preserved by the family as curiosities, but only 
foratime. Has Grieg, I wonder, kept these variations ! 
And was it this first fruit of his genius which caused Ole 
Bull to say to him, “ You are to go to Leipzig and become 
a musician.” For to Leipzig he went, and studied at the 
Conservatorium. 

His first teacher was Plaidy, whose reputation as a 
finger trainer was great. But pupil and master did not 
agree. Grieg modestly admits that the fault may have 
been on his side, for he generously recalls the brilliant 
results of Plaidy’s teaching ,in his fellow student, the 
“amiable and modest” J. F. Barnett. Very character- 
istic of Grieg was his dislike of the composers Czerny, 
Kuhlau, and Clementi, whose music he was made to play, 
which “I hated like the plague.” He idolized his next 
teacher, Ernst Ferdinand Wenzel, “the gifted friend 
of Schumann,” while of his last pianoforte teacher, Ignaz 
Moscheles, he speaks with enthusiasm. The association 
of the names of Moscheles and Grieg sounds strange : 
the one a man who could take no pleasure in the music 
of Schumann and Chopin ; the other one to whom their 
music must have been an inspiration. Moscheles’s 
eying pieces and his concertos belong to the past, 

ut his Studies (Op. 70) remain to this day a standard 

work; and it is most interesting to learn that they 
pleased Grieg, and that his rendering of them pleased 
Moscheles. 

As with his pianoforte, so was it with his harmony 
professors, of chan there were three. E. F. Richter 
was the first, and under him Grieg found he had to 
follow fixed rules, but, as he informs us, “that was not 
for me.” Neither was Dr. Robert Papperitz to his liking, 
but of Moritz Hauptmann he states that he will ever 
be grateful for the instruction he received from him. 

During the last year of his course he had lessons in 
composition from Carl Reinecke, who had just entered 
upon his duties as Director of the Gewandhaus concerts 
and Professor at the Conservatorium. Grieg composed 
a quartet which he describes as an “utterly mediocre 
work.” This may turn up some day, for he exchanged 
it for a manuscript score of Schumann’s pianoforte con- 
certo which a fellow student had copied out. He played 
his published Op. 1 while at Leipzig, and with “real 
success”; but the composer modestly adds that the 
public consisting of invited friends and relations, pro- 
fessors and students, “it was the easiest thing in the 
— for the fair-haired lad from the North to make a 
rit.” 

These brief references will, no doubt, induce readers 
to turn to the Contemporary Review article itself. As in 
his music, so in his writing, Grieg reveals both charm and 
humour, and, as already stated, there is something to be 
learnt from his experiences ; though young people usually 
prefer to learn from self-experience, for which, however, 
the school fees are heavy. J.S. SHEDLOCK. 
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PROFESSOR PROUT’S TABLE OF ROOT 
PROGRESSIONS: 
(“ Counterpoint, Strict and Free,” * p. 32.) 
Some Norges anD A TABULAR ANALYSIS. 
BY CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS. 


Frew musicians engaged in the task of teaching the young 
how to write counterpoint will dispute Professor Prout’'s 
statement that “the question of root progressions ... . 
will be found to require close attention from the student, if 
he desires to master it thoroughly. He will, however, be well 
repaid for taking the trouble ; for the experience of teachers 
proves that the crudity of early attempts at composition, or 
at harmonizing ieliedlion. arises far more frequently from 
want of knowledge of this subject than from any direct viola- 
tion of the rules of harmony ” (“ Counterpoint, Strict and 
Free,” § 46). 

Nor, having admitted this, will any who have made the 
experiment dispute that one of the best methods of gaining 
the required knowledge is by a close study of the invaluable, 
and, in its exhaustiveness, unique, Table of Root Progressions 
with which Professor Prout has enriched his own work on 
Counterpoint. In a note to this table its author recommends 
that it written out “in musical notation, using, for ex- 
ample, the key of c. The figures will thus cease to be mere 
abstractions” (“ Counterpoint,” p. 33). 

The manifold value of such a notational table will only be 
fully revealed by the making of one. To name only a single ad- 
vantage, if the table be made symmetrically, each degree of the 
scale, and each figuring of the bass (represented by the positions 
A A, AB, BA, B B), will be associated with a particular part 
of the page, which is an immense aid to memorization. But 
the devising of a scheme in which this shall be the case—a 
scheme which shall show at a glance every quality of every 
progression, and at the same time be concise and clear, is not 
easy. A few suggestions from one who has constructed 
several such tables may therefore be of service to young 
students. A MS. book should be used having seven staves to 
the page. This is an unusual number, but it may easily be 
obtained by getting a larger book and cutting it. There 
should be at least six openings—that is, twelve pages, without 
counting odd ones, at the beginning or end, which should not 
be used. At the head of the first left-hand page write 
“ Root Ristne a Fourts ( ‘ Counterpoint,’ § 38),” and simi- 
larly, “Root Fatirye a Fourrs (‘ Counterpoint,’ § 39),”’ 
on the right-hand page. 

In the left-hand margin of each write, opposite the 
bottom stave, “Tonic”; opposite the second from the 
bottom, “ Supertonic”’; then “ Mediant,” and so on up the 
scale and up the page. Divide each stave into four equal bars, 
wide enough to admit a clef, key signature (required for 
the minor mode), and two chords. Over the left-hand bar of 
the top stave write “ A A,” over the next “ A B,” then “ B A,” 
and “BB.” These represent two original positions, an 
original position and first inversion, a first inversion and an 
original position, and two first inversions respectively (see 
Chapter II., § 37). 

ule the second opening simi'arly for the rise and fall of 
a Third, and the third opening for the rise and fall of a Second. 
The three following openings should be prepared in exactly 
the same manner for the minor key. Before writing in the 
progressions, the first and second bars of the uppermost stave 
of each page should be crossed out, as they represent the 
original position of the leading-note chord, which is unavail- 
able. The bars in which the leading-note chord is the second 
chord of the progression will also need crossing out, but their 
position differs on each : 

In the table for the minor mode two whole staves will have 
to be crossed out or left vacant on each These are the 
staves representing the mediant chord in the one case as first 
chord of the progression and in the other as second. This is 


* Augener’s Edition No, 9183; net 5s, 
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better than omitting these staves altogether, as it preserves 
uniformity : each degree of the scale remains associated with 
a particular position on the page. The bars proper to the 
original position of the supertonic chord, whether first or second 
in the progression, as well as of the leading-note chord, will 
also require crossing out. The form for the first page of 
the minor mode will then stand as follows : 


Minor Mode. 
Root Rising a Fourth, (Counterpoint, § as.) . 








Leading- -—— 
note — 





Sub- 
mediant 





= SSS SS 
Dominant, -——————— 


Sub- — _ 
dominant. 














Mediant. 








Super- 
tonic 








Tonic. 





One table can be made to do duty for both modes, a letter 
or symbol of some kind being adopted to mark those progres- 
sions which, though available in the major mode, are not so in 
the minor. Buta separate table is far better, if only as show- 
ing the small amount of material available in the minor key, 
in a manner which strikes the eye at once and cannot fail to 
arrest the attention. 

The progressions should be written in four parts. As an 
octave and a fifth can be written on one stave without employ- 
ing a leger line, and two octaves by means of a single leger line 
above and below, there will be no difficulty in writing four 
parts on one stave if the student makes a judicious choice 
of clefs. 

Write original positions of chords as minims, and first 
inversions as crotchets. The relationship of each chord to its 
root will then be seen at a glance. A white and a black note 
are better for this purpose than two of either kind, and 
minims are better than semibreves as the stems make the part- 
writing clear. 

This plan of writing root-positions in minims and first 
inversions in crotchets, though admirably adapted to the 
purposes of this table, cannot, of course, be adopted in or- 
dinary exercises, in which the element of time occurs; and 
though the use of a —— stave for each degree of the scale 
represents the root o the first chord of each progression, it 
does not represent the root of the second chord, though this 
can be readily derived from it, by considering the interval of 
progression ; and neither the time-value nor the stave shows 
the nature of each separate chord—that is, whether major, 
minor, or diminished. Below each stave there should there- 
fore be added the indication of key, mode, and roots, and 
whether each chord is major, minor, or diminished, by means 
of the letter and numeral notation explained in the revised 
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edition of Professor Prout’s “‘ Harmony,”* paragraphs 41 and 
90. That is to say, the key should be indicated by a letter 
followed by a colon ; if the key is major this letter should be 
a capital (C: = c major), if minor a small letter should be 
used (Cc: = Cc minor). A Roman numeral should be placed 
under each chord corresponding with the degree of the scale 
which is its root. In the case of a major chord this should be 
a capital or large numeral, in the case of a minor chord a small 
numeral, and for a diminished chord a small numeral with a 
cipher at the upper right-hand corner. First inversions should 
further be distinguished by a small letter “b.” (The dis- 
tinguishing letter of root-positions is “a,” but it is better 
omitted ; chords are understood to be in root-position if they 
are not expressly shown to be inversions.) The following 


example includes both modes (major and minor) and the three 
forms of chord, and will make the method abundantly clear. 


! 
Cc: 1 iid cri ii" 


A large ““V” and “ VI” will, of course, be used in the 
minor key, as the dominant and submediant chords in this 
mode are major. The attention of young students may be 
drawn to the importance of the dot on the “i,” as a distin- 
guishing feature of the small type of Roman numeral. As 
the “i” occurs in six out of the seven numbers required for 
musical purposes, its possession of so easily distinguished 
a mark is, especially in manuscript, of considerable utility. 

Write the “ Good ” progressions in black ink, “‘ Possible ” 
ones in blue or green (green is perhaps more easily distinguish- 
able by gaslight), and ‘“‘ Bad” ones in red ink. Blot the col- 
oured notes as soon as they are written : if dark they will look 
black. Thin ink shows the colour better. If one table is to 
serve for both major and minor modes, care must be taken 
with those progressions which have a different character in 
one mode from what they have in the other. (See Notes 6 
and 10, p. 33.) One progression, Va, [Va, will have to 
be written three times, the treble varying each time, and 
each in a different coloured ink (see § 45). Coloured ink is 
very much more effective than black only, and little, if any, 
more trouble. But, if preferred, the whole table can be 
written in black and a “ p inserted to mark the “ Possible ” 
progressions, and a “ B” the “ Bad” ones. The “ Notes” 
on page 33 of Professor Prout’s table should, of course, be 
copied into the notational table. 

A table thus constructed represents every quality of every 
progression, besides the nature (major, minor, or diminished) 
of each separate chord : 

(1) Each Opentne represents an INTERVAL. 
(2) Each Pace represents a PROGRESSION, 
the left-hand page representing the interval as- 
cending, the right-hand descending. Each page 
also represents a complete scale, from tonic to 
leading-note, and should be read and played up- 

wards, 
(3) Each Stave represents a fixed Decree or THE Scare. 
(4) Each Bar represents a fixed Ficurtye or Tue Bass. 
(5) Each Trme-Vatvz (minim or crotchet) represents the 
position oF A CuHorp relatively to its own root. 
(6) The Cotour represents the CHaractrer of each pro- 
gression—Good, Possible, or Bad. 
To make the best use of the tables, the student should not 
only play them through frequently, till familiar with each 
progression and its character (preluding them with a few 
chords to establish the key), but he should make a separate 
study of each constituent element. Thus he should in turn 
pay special attention to : s 
Tue IntrEeRvAL (fourth, third, second), ascending and descend- 
ing, the progressions being played as given in the tables. 

Tue RELationsHir oF Major AND Minor, a progression being 
played in the major, and then the same progression, 
if available, in the minor. 


* Augener’s Edition No, 0182; net 5s. 
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Tue Decrees or THE Scaxz, the lowest stave only of each 


page being played, which will give the tonic in its 
relation to every other note of the scale ; then the second 
stave, the supertonic,andsoon. Or the three primary 
chords may be taken first, followed by the secondary. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF ORIGINAL Position AND First Inver- 
ston, all the “AA” progressions being played first, 
then all the *‘ A B,” and so on. 

Tae REVERSIBILITY or otherwise of the chords: if the second 
chord be played before the first, will the character of 
the progression be altered ? The tables render this very 
easy. If the student will look on the corresponding 
bar of the stave proper to the second chord, on the 
opposite page, he will find a progression reversed. It 
must be remembered that an “ A B”’ position reversed 
becomes “ B A,” and vice versd. 

Having varied the order of the progressions, the student 
will do well to vary their matter so far as to: 

(1) Alter the —— of parts so as not to associate a 

particular effect with a particular melodic progression. 

(2) Transpose them into various keys: this is most impor- 

tant. 

The progressions will still further “cease to be mere 
abstractions” (see “ Counterpoint,’’ p. 33, last sentence) 
if the student makes a point of finding classical examples 
of as many of them as he can. His difficulty in certain 
cases will itself be an invaluable lesson! Young students 
will find it an excellent plan, before writing an exercise 
in counterpoint, to play through all the “ Good” progres- 
sions in the key in whic the exercise is to be written. 

By such practical applications of the table as the foregoing, 
the student will acquire a sense, and not merely a knowledge 
of what is good and bad in root progression. To quote a letter 
to the writer, in which Professor Prout acknowledges a copy 
of the table worked according to the foregoing plan: “In 
general, after working a lot of counterpoint with the aid of such 
tables (whether in your form or mine), correct root progres- 
sion becomes instinctive.” 

Albeit, again to quote the Professor, “ nothing great is 
to be attained without hard work and strict mental discipline 
(“ Counterpoint,” § 578 ; italics mine). Not the least advan- 
tage the tables afford is the facility with which they enable 
analysis to be made. Though never to be substituted for the 
practical training of the ear, formal analysis yields some in- 
structive results particularly valuable as an aid to memory, 
and indeed greatly assists the training of the ear. (Professor 
Prout alludes to this in the letter already referred to, speak- 
ing of the tables as “a useful aid to memory.” Perhaps it 
should be added that they were in a somewhat, but not 
materially, different form from that here recommended, ex- 
perience having suggested some simplifications.) Worked 
out in notation and on a symmetrical plan, the broader facts 
in the following analyses stand out quite clearly. 

There are six root progressions (three intervals, each 
ascending and descending); four relative positions of root 
chords and first inversions ; seven notes of the scale, and two 
modes (major and minor)—336 cases in all. But many of 
these are unavailable. 

AVAILABLE PROGRESSIONS. 
Minor. 
Good pec ae pe ee) eee 
Possible * ‘3 Tarra. 
Bad lt 


82 


Total 


*In this table the progression va—1va is incladed under “ Possible,” 
since it may be either ‘‘ Good,” “ Possible,” or “ Bad,” according to the 
uppermost part. See paragraph 45. 

t The reason why there are so few ‘‘ Bad" progressions in the minor is 
because most of the progressions ‘‘ Bad” in the major are altogether ex. 
cluded in the minor. 





By analyzing the twenty Bad progressions of the major 
key the student will come across the most significant lesson of 
the whole table. For of these twenty bad progressions seven- 
teen have the mediant as one of the chords. He should there- 
fore commit to memory the three progressions which do 
not include the mediant chord (iia—ia, iib—ia, and vib, va), 
and the ways in which the mediant chord can be used well. 


TREATMENT OF THE MEDIANT. 

Approaching the Mediant. Quitting the Mediant. 

There is only one way of There are three ways of 
approaching iiia, and four of quitting iiia, and iiib well, 
approaching 1iib, well, name- namely ; 
ly : 
iiia — via, vib, viib 
iiib — ub, 1vb, Iva 


va — iiia 
nb — mb 


Note that in the latter 
(iiib) the bass moves by step 
of a second. wal 


Note that in these either the 
dominant is the root of the 
first chord, or the bass moves 
by step of a second, Iva being 
excluded. 





Ana.Lysis oF Intgrvats, AscenpING AND DgsoENpDING. 


Fourths. Thirds. Seconds. 
Rise Fall Ttl. Rise Fall Ttl. Rise Fall Ttl. 
Good bp ee i Bs. Bw s 
Possible ~~ 7 12 +e a wes eS OF 
Bad ih s 2 ee see ee Se ee 


74 


Total 


Though the above table may seem to savour more of the 
mathematician than the musician, it is not without a most 
useful lesson. The number of Good progressions in 
which the root moves a fourth or second is practically equal, 
and in each case is double the number in which it moves a third. 
Also, it is worth a passing notice that in the case of fourths 
and seconds in a majority of the Good progressions and a 
minority of the Bad ones the root rises, while in the case of 
thirds the reverse obtains—the root falls. The moral is a very 
careful study of paragraph 40. 


Anatysis oF Cuorp Positions. 
See § 37.) 
AB 


hg ORY 27 
Possible 
Bad .. 


lggex 


226 

All the “AA” and “A B” positions are Good when 
the root rises or falls a fourth, except via—iiia. 

The “B A” has the fewest Good and most Bad 
examples among the positions, as the T’hird has among the 
intervals, and there are no Good examples in which the 
“BA” position is combined with the root rising or falling a 
third. 

The “ B B” position is best on consecutive degrees of the 
scale—that is, when the root rises or falls a second. In this 
case it is Good in every available instance. Oi the forty-five 
Good examples more than half—to be exact, twenty-four 
—are of this order. A large proportion of the Good 
examples of this position, when the root apparently rises 
a third, are in reality merely changes in the position of 
dominant harmony. hen the root moves a fourth, up or 
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down, the only Good BB positions are between primary 
chords. 

Finally, the student must be reminded of Professor 
Prout’s own warning that “in the following table of all 
possible progressions of roots in strict counterpoint, the words 
* Good,’ ‘ Possible,’ ‘ Bad,’ are not to be taken as more than 
approximations. Many progressions stand on the border 
line between one division and another. The beginner is 
advised in all cases to avoid those marked as ‘ Bad.’ ” 


(THE MUSIC OF THE BALKAN GIPSIES. 
BY W. VON HERBERT. 
THrovernovut South-Eastern Europe, excepting Greece, the 
professional practice of music is in the hands of the gipsies, 
who are considered and treated throughout the Orient—by 
Christian, Jew, and Moslem alike—as accursed, unclean 
outcasts, indeed, as barely human. For this reason, the 
Balkan gipsy is pure in race. The so-called gipsies of 
England, the Zigeuner of Germany, the Bohémicns of France, 
are half-castes. The lowest estimate puts the number of 
gipsies in the Balkan countries at 700,000. 

To the Eastern gipsy the habitable world ends with the 
Austrian and Russian frontiers in the West and the 
North. The “ Servian,” “ Bulgarian,” and “ Macedonian ” 
gipsies, who make their appearance with bears and monkeys 
in England, and with much high falutin rubbish in the 
columns of the English newspapers, at regular intervals, are 
spurious imitations, mostly ordinary Servian or Croatian 
hawkers, sometimes Jews. 

The reader must lay aside both the stereotyped stage 
notion of a picturesque, gaudily-clad, chivalrous being 
strutting the boards cf the world for the purpose of adding 
song and brightness to its monotony and its dull drah, and 
also the popular belief that the gipsy is invariably a thief clad 
in loathsome rags. For there are degrees in the vocation of 
music as practised by the Oriental gipsy. The reader will 
allow me to introduce him to two scenes, at the two ends of 
the scale. 

We are in Bukarest, and have agreed to dine in the most 
fashionable place in the city. This quiet bye-street, turning 
out of the Calea Victoriei, the noisy main thoroughfare, and 
running along the flank of the Royal palace, leads us to a 
little garden restaurant which, in addition to being the best 
of its kind—and, incidentally, the dearest—has the advantage 
of being typically Roumanian in its fare. 

Under a wooden canopy sit eight grave gentlemen in 
immaculate frock coats, spotless collars, cuffs, and shirts, 
neat black neckties. They are black of hair, heavy of mous- 
tache, sallow of complexion, well groomed, attractive to the 
eye. At present they are doing nothing; they do not talk 
when at rest ; but they appear to be mentally busy, for they 
look keen, alert, observant. 

The gentleman in the centre rises, fiddle in hand. There 
are no desks; there is no music, printed or written ; there is 
no programme; there is no conversation. The leader 
gives a note (the p, by the way); there is very little tuning ; 
he strikes a chord, and they seem to know what he wants. 
It is Suppé’s “ Light Cavalry” overture, played with irre- 
sistible dash by this typical gipsy orchestra—three violins in 
two parts, viola da gamba, ‘cello, guitar, zither beaten with 
hammers, Pan’s pipes. 

The reader looks 


astonished ; 


but, truly, these are 
genuine, purest-blooded Turkish gipsies, the children of 
thirty centuries of hunted wanderings, cursed, kicked, shunned. 
The frock-coat of civilization and the collar of high life are 


merely the professional, money-earning garb. They cannot 
read or write; they know nothing of printed music; they 
have never heard of quavers and crotchets, of diminished 
this and augmented that, of notes that are dominant or 
sounds that are tonic. Not one of them has ever had a lesson, 
except from his father. Tribal tradition has taught them. 
But wait—you will presently hear that of tribal tradition 
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which will astound you. For this “ Light Cavalry 
artificially acquired. The leader heard it performed by « 
military band, thought it suitable for money-earning pur- 
poses, listened a second time, a third—perhaps a fourth and 
fifth, I know not—and had it by heart. Mentally he arranged 
it for his little band ; got its members to hear it, twice, thrice ; 
taught it by rote, and behold the result. They play it with 
the military precision which the piece demands—they .who 
know not the idea “bar”! All they know of civilized 
musical time—which their tribal music has not—is that you 
can, and must, count either four or three. This is the alterna- 
tive; another eventuality to them exists not. Those two, 
and only possible two, cases they call by the Turkish numerals 
for four and three, “dirt” and “ jitch” respectively, pro- 
nounced “dirt” and “itch.” By the way, is it not passing 
strange that “ dirt ” should mean common time, and “ itch,” 
suggesting feet itching for rhythmical movement, waltz time ? 
But no coincidence is too absurd in a language which has 
“kiss”? for “girl,” “‘ bash” for “ head,” and “dish” for 
** tooth.” 

The leader rises again, gives his p, strikes a chord. One 
player rises and sings in a superb bass voice a Roumanian love- 
ditty, tender yet virile, passionate yet restrained. 

We sit out another piece of the light Vienna school (a 
Gungl, [ think)—have patience, reader; that which is to 
come, some time during the evening, is worth waiting for 
There is a military quick march of a Turkish type, then a 
Roumanian “hora,” the national circle-dance (the word is 
borrowed from the Turkish, and means originally, simply, 
‘dance ’’), and at last we are rewarded. The leader rises 
once more, and his expressive face shows that he is about to 
lay his soul bare. The other players do not, this time, 
straighten themselves and grasp their implements, but lean 
back in their seats with folded arms and knit brows, for he will 
speak to them in a language which they know and love. Only 
the zither player sits to attention, his eyes on the other’s face ; 
he will accompany. 

What we are hearing now, played on a splendid fiddle, is 
unique and indescribable. It is an unwritten and unpub- 
lished gipsy ballad, cavatina, rhapsody—call it what you 
like ; they call it to strangers by the Turkish word “ ghazel,” 
meaning short, slight poem—handed down by tradition from 
generation to generation for centuries past. They sav they sang 
and played it when the gipsies were settled inhabitants of India 
and spoke “ Indian ” (i.e. Sanskrit) pure and undefiled. It has 
no “time,” neither “ itch” nor “ dirt” ; there is no audible 
division into bars or periods; there is hardly any musical 
punctuation ; it strikes me as being entirely in minor; and 
it is quite simple in its structure. It is sad, with an unrelieved, 
overpowering sadness ; it is beautiful, not grandly, or prettily, 
or serenely, but uncannily, beautiful; it is played with mas- 
terly skill and the utmost intensity of feeling. And it has 
made a tremendous impression; look at the audience and 
listen to the silence ! 

Some philologists say that the human race sang before it 
could speak. If so be it, and if this be a remnant of that lost 
primeval language, then its purport was a heartrending wail 
for something eternally lost and hopelessly damned. 

I heard the same melody once again, a month afterwards, 
in Tatar Bazardjik in Bulgaria. The player was a verminous 
tramp, the accompanist—guitar—his wife, a hag in tatters. 
I had for companion a German descended, Leipzig trained 
bandmaster of the Bulgarian army. He was silent so long 
that I asked, “ What do you think of it?” He replied at 
length, “* It is superb, but—das geht nicht mit richtigen Dingen 
zu.” The phrase is untranslatable. German scholars will 
appreciate its subtle significance. This is the best rendering 
which occurs to me: “It is not quite fair and square, not 
quite above board.” 

The slow, cumbrous intellect of the semi-Teutonic Bul- 
garian hit the nail on the head. It seems as if Satan has had 
a hand in the shaping of that soul-haunting melody. Its 
beauty is that of Dante’s Inferno. 

But “ melody ” is a misnomer ; so would be “ tune ” 


” is but 


; and 
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“theme ”’ or “ motif” would be quite misplaced; for these 


terms imply something crisp and terse, something graspable 
and something that can be worked into polyphonic intricacies. 
It is simply a musical recitation, a parlando 


All this it is not. 
on the fiddle. 

There is a tribal tradition that the gipsies are descendants 
of Cain. Perhaps Cain expressed himself in some such 
language when he became a curse-laden fugitive. In saying 
this I propound, of grotesque 
theory. So did Galilei. 

“L’inconnu d’hier est la vérité de 
astronomer Flammarion. 

I could write a treatise on the quaint, incongruous zither 
accompaniment, but space is inelastic and editors are in- 
exorable. 

Now for the other end of the scale. The scene is the grue- 
some forests of the Rhodopé range on the Turkish slope. 
The reader will have to provide a sturdy stick, a loaded 
revolver, a flask of brandy, a sufficiency of small coin, a 
stout heart, and a fearless-looking face. Dragomans would 
be useless, for this class of gipsy fight shy of anything flavour- 
ing of officialdom. 

The band counts thirty souls, mostly ruffians. All know the 
inside of a prison. They are dirty and disreputable, and the 
squalid little bivouac makes the sparsest show of necessities. 
The camp fire burns brightly, and the night, though fine, is 
Loisterous. There is a concert which is not on the programme : 
the solemn organ chords of the wind-swept trees and the divine 
love songs of the Balkan nightingales—called “* bulbul ” in 
Turkish—which are gregarious and perform in concerted 
numbers. 

A trusty messenger has announced beforehand our arrival, 
as that of “deli Inglizlar’”—mad Englishmen—who are 
always welcome, because they have money to spend. 

Kight girls—mostly, as I knew beforehand, boys in girls’ 
clothes, a peculiar tribal custom—dance the slow Circassian 
gesture dance, now seldom seen. Then a virile recitative-like 
ballad of an Arabic type. Then a tender Turkish love song, 
adapted from Persian literature and set to a gipsy tune. 
Finally the inevitable “ hora,” this time a Servian edition, 
fierce and untamed. The instruments are two fiddles, a 
zither with hammers, and a “ tambouratch” (the word is 
Bulgarian, no doubt a sense-corruption of the French)—i.e. a 
bass guitar, the size of a ‘cello. 

The “hora” finishes the programme arranged for the 

mad midnight-marauding “ millionair-milors.” But we have 
been coached. Boldly we ask for the Yellow Cat. 
There is consternation, and a deal of hurry, scurry, and 
flurry. More brandy is passed and more coin dispersed, and 
the yellow cat is produced from under an upturned cart, 
where she has been sleeping peacefully. 

She is neither yellow, nor a cat: simply a maiden of fifteen, 
but looking twenty in our eyes, who is a little fearful: for she 
has stabbed a man in a fit of jealousy, and those silly 
“ zaptiés ’’ (gendarmes) are still looking for her. What a 
ridiculous fuss about such a trifle! She has the typical gipsy 
face, but is not particularly handsome ; her rags are not even 
picturesque. In her eyes there is the green light peculiar to 
gipsy eyes, and her hair, which reaches to a foot below her 
waist, is “ black as the raven-wings of midnight”—as Poe 
has it. 

The Yellow Cat is the name of a Turkish edition of an 
Oriental legend, set to a homespun recitative, the rendering 
of which is this girl’s speciality, and a source of profit and 
stealthy fame. When the wind howls and the owl screeches 
and the prowling jaekal barks; when all is inky darkness 
and no outsider is within earshot, it is whispered, furtively 
and tremblingly, that this green-eyed maiden of fifteen 
summers not only sings the Yellow Cat, but is a yellow cat. 
Even the trees must not hear this! For the yellow cat is 
the Eastern edition of the vampire legend—a woman who 
can at will assume the shape of a yellow cat (originally a 
leopard, presumably), and her victims are men, whose blood 
is her sustenance. 


course, an impossible, 


demain” says the 
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The ballad is sung, without accompaniment, to a semi- 
recitative. The poem is in alternating dactiles and trochees, 
and to all the short syllables one ground note is allotted (& flat, 
I think), whilst the accentuated syllables rise and fall, chro- 
matically, or nearly so, above it, according to sense and natural 
intonation. Again there is no musical division into periods ; 
the punctuation is that which the division of the text into 
sentences demands. 

That the rendering is masterly is the smallest consideration. 
The intonation is pure and true, the enunciation perfect ; the 
wonderful vowel harmony, which makes Turkish to those 
who have an ear for it the most euphonious language in the 
world, is an additional charm. The gestures do not seem 
exaggerated in these wild environments; facial and verbal 
expression are those of an actress of consummate skill, and 
—what is better—of a born actress, one of “ God’s grace,” 
as the Germans say. 

But the intensity of passion baffles description. The girl's 
eyes blaze green fire. Iam not easily frightened ; my military 
record, I think, proves it ; but 1 own she has set me a-quiver. 
I can understand that fearsome, unnameable tribal fear. The 
wondrous song with which in the ballad the cat maiden allures 
her victim to her den would make the blood of the most sluggish 
Philistine course faster. It is the old story ; we have it in the 
Loreley, in the Erlking’s Daughter, in the Siren legends, in 
the “‘ Strange Woman” of the Proverbs, in countless other 
shapes: frail man in face of the “ eternally feminine.” 

Has the reader grasped the incidental object-lesson in 
splendid atavism? Here is Nature’s own child, fierce and 
free, speaking, in the language of wons ago, the eternal truth, 
and—let us not shirk it—God’s own image undefiled; for 
her faults, her follies, her crimes are those which an artificial 
civilization has forced on her. 

A cynic among American mi'Jionaires (I think it was the 
late lamented Jay Gould) once said he would give a magnifi- 
cent reward to anyone who would discover or invent a new 
sensation. Let him who is similarly inclined learn Turkish, 
and travel the length and breadth of the Balkan Peninsula 
until he has hunted down the Turkish gipsy girl nicknamed 
“Sari Kedi”—i.e. yellow cat. I met her last spring: 
T hope she is not in prison yet. He will then have such a 
sensation as will last him to the end of bis days. 


v 
OPERATIC GEOGRAPHY. 


Opera in the present day is spread over the face of the civilized 
world. In Italy, its land of origin, it dates from the Renais- 
sance, of which it was one of the first and most artificial pro- 
ducts ; and before the end of the eighteenth century it had 
established itself in hyperborean Russia, where Paisiello, in- 
vited to St. Petersburg by Catherine II., produced for the 
first time his “‘ Barbiere di Siviglia,” his ‘“ Serva Padrona,” and 
several other works. This strange entertainment, which bores 
the uninitiated and is capable of giving to its adepts the 
keenest delight, is cultivated in every part of Europe. Italy, 
France, and Germany maintain opera houses in all their larger 
towns; and even in London we have very year an opera 
season which lasts three months. On the other side of the 
Atlantic, opera has a fitful, though often a flourishing, exist- 
ence at New York; while at Buenos Ayres, with its popula- 
tion of Spaniards and Italians, it meets with the steadiest 
and most enthusiastic support. 

From what countries do the works proceed which in so 
many cases appeal at once and everywhere to the opera- 
loving populations of the two worlds? As regards the last 
half-century, or thereabouts, they have come from Italy with 
Verdi, from France with Gounod and Bizet, from Germany 
with Wagner. But for the last few years the operatic public 
of the globe has, so far as original works are concerned, been 
supplied exclusively by Italians, who, all the great composers 
having disappeared, rush forward in large numbers to show 
what, in their absence, clever ones can do. 

From time to time a dramatic composer of transcendent 
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genius has shown himself in Germany—Gluck and Mozart, 
Weber and Wagner. But let him die, and there is no one 
among his countrymen to replace him. The Italians, mean- 
while, in an unfailing stream which has lasted from the 
sixteenth century until now, produce operas which satisfy 
audiences and sometimes fill them with joy. Their composers 
appear not one by one, but in rapid sequences and groups. 
Pergolesi, Paisiello, Cimarosa, all at the same time; and 
immediately afterwards Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi. 
France just now cannot supply the loss either of Bizet or of 
Gounod. It produces, therefore, at its Opéra Comique, the 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” of Mascagni, the “ Pagliacci” of 
Leoncavallo, and the “ Bohéme ” of Puccini. “ La Bohéme ” 
has been played, literally, all over the world ; not because it 
is an overpowering masterpiece, but because it is the best 
thing of its kind among the numerous Italian novelties of the 
day. 

The Italian seems never to be troubled by that great 
stumbling-block of the English composers—the difficulty of 
finding a good libretto. He knows that towards an operatic 
success the choice of a suitable libretto is the beginning of 
wisdom. Following, therefore, the example of so many of 
his predecessors—Rossini with the “ Barber,” Bellini with 
“La Sonnambula,” Donizetti with “ Linda di Chamounix ” 
(to quote only a few striking examples)—he goes to the 
French for his subject, his story, the whole of his dialogue 
and plot. Almost any good play with an interesting heroine 
will suit him, especially if turned out by such a master of 
construction as Scribe or Sardou: “ Fédora,”’ for instance, 
“La Tosca,” “Adrienne Lecouvreur”—all of late years 
turned successfully into Italian operas. 

Without, then, claiming for Italy operatic supremacy in 
virtue of great works, it is impossible, in localizing opera, not 
to regard Italy as its birth-place, its nursery, its permanent 
home. M. Richepin, in a lecture delivered about two years 
ago at the Coronet Theatre on the genius of Victor Hugo, said 
that any Frenchman who could write at all could turn out some 
sort of play ; and in like manner every Italian musician can 
compose some sort of opera. Nor is he at all likely to care for 
any other form of composition. The art of composing operas 
is, in fact, an Italian art, just as the art of writing plays is a 
French art; and the one nation deluges all Europe with 
comedies and dramas just as the other inundates it with 
musical works. 

That the finest musical dramas have been the work of 
German composers would have to be admitted even if Ger- 
many had given to the world only “ Fidelio” and “ Der 
Freischiitz,’’ without taking note of “ Don Giovanni” and 
the “ Ring des Nibelungen.” But opera, all the same, is of 
less spontaneous growth in Germany than in Italy. Neither 
Bach nor Brahms felt called upon to write an opera. Mendels- 
sohn began one without finishing it. Beethoven composed 
one and one only. Probably, moreover, a good portion of the 
German musical public, passionately devoted to symphonic 
music, could t= dispense for a time with operatic per- 
formances. In Italy there are no composers who do not write 
operas ; no musical audiences who do not, above everything 
an wish to hear operas. 

Germany is, in any case, one of the two most important 
operatic countries in Europe; and the third is, of course, 
France. But whereas Germany held throughout the eighteenth 
century a commanding operatic position in Europe, France 
enjoyed no musical reputation until the early days of the 
nineteenth. At the Italian performances given in London 
at the King’s Theatre, the most celebrated singers appeared 
in operas by German composers ; but at the Paris Opera the 
works of French composers were given in the native tongue 
by actors who could not sing, while the performances of 
the accompanying orchestra were beneath criticism. The 
Parisians, however, were very proud of their Opéra, and 
declared their favourite composer, Rameau, to be the first 
composer in Europe, “ which,” wrote Rousseau in his “ Musical 
Dictionary,” * does not even know the name of its first com- 
poser.” Dr. Burney wrote as contemptuously of the French 
‘Opéra as did Rousseau; and, some years later, during the 
Gluck and Piccinni contests, the two composers, at a chance 
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meeting, expressed their astonishment at being asked to 
compose operas for people who were unable to sing. The 
Gluck and Piccinni operas, however, were the first operas 
worthy of the name that the French had ever heard; and 
from that time onwards there was an end to their dependence 
on French composers who could not write and French per- 
formers who could not sing. Under the revolutionary Govern- 
ment the great school for giving gratuitous instruction in 
music to pupils of proved ability was founded ; and, soon after 
its establishment, this “‘ Conservatoire,” as the school was 
entitled, passed beneath the direction of Cherubini, while 
Habeneck was appointed conductor of its orchestra. The 
ancient and ruinous craze as to the necessity of confining all 
offices in connection with music in France to Frenchmen had 
disappeared, and the favourite composer at the Opera was 
Spontini, who enjoyed the patronage of Josephine, even as 
Gluck had enjoyed that of Marie Antoinette. The composer 
of “ La Vestale’’ seemed to have become a fixture at the 
Opéra, when, in 1820, he accepted a lucrative engagement at 
Berlin, to be followed at Paris by Rossini, who not long after- 
wards introduced his friend Meyerbeer to the theatre which 
had now, indeed, become what the Parisians of Rousseau’s 
time had vainly called it, “ the first opera house in the world.” 
Both Donizetti and Verdi composed works for the French 
Opéra, though without adding much to the fame of th» 
establishment. 

Of course, Italy, Germany, and France are not the only 
countries that produce operas, nor the only ones that get 
their operas performed beyond their own frontiers. Balfe 
brought out two operas at the Opéra Comique of Paris, 
and one at the Grand Opéra; and a French version of his 
“ Bohemian Girl ” enjoyed a good run at the Théitre Lyrique, 
the birthplace of Gounod’s “ Faust.” Sir Charles Stanford’s 
“ Veiled Prophet” was first performed in Germany. J. L. 
Hatton produced at Vienna an opera called “ Pascal Bruno.” 
Russia’s two most popular operas, Glinka’s “ Life for the 
Tsar ” and Tschaikowsky’s “ Eugene Onegin,” have both been 
played in London. That does not alter the fact that the only 
composers who, for many years past, have interested, domin- 
ated, moved, and charmed all Europe are Verdi, Wagner, 
Gounod, and Bizet. 

Many lands produce opera-singers to which one would 
never look for operas, and the number of these lands seems to 
be constantly increasing. For a successful opera-singer so 
little is required beyond a beautiful voice ; for the composer 
of even one successful opera so much is needed-~including 
talent, study, opportunities, and an excellent libretto. 

Long after opera had ceased to be exclusively an Italian 
product, operatic singers were still, almost without exception, 
of Italian birth or Italian training—those, for instance, 
who took the leading parts in Mozart's “ Marriage of Figaro ”’ 
and “ Don Giovanni.” But gradually German opera called 
forth German vocalists ; and, after a time, the efficient teach- 
ing of the Paris Conservatoire, together with the opportuni- 
ties offered by the Paris Opera House, produced in France 
admirable operatic singers. To Spain we owe the Garcia 
family, including the original representative of Rossini’s 
* Almaviva,” Madame Malibran and Madame Viardot. To 
Sweden Jenny Lind and Christine Nilsson ; to Poland Jean and 
Edouard de Reszké. Of late years English-speaking lands— 
the United States, Canada, Australia—have contributed to the 
operatic stage some of its most brilliant ornaments, chiefly in 
the form of soprano vocalists ; and most of these have appeared 
at our Royal Opera—the one theatre in Europe at which a 
favourite prediction of Wagner's has been fulfilled, though 
not in the exact terms of his prophecy. Champfleury, a minor 
novelist of the Balzac period, much interested in music, who 
had known Wagner somewhat intimately during his long 
sojourn in Paris, tells us, in a volume of reminiscences, that 
the great German master looked forward to the day when an 
Opera-house would be established—most probably, he thought, 
at Paris—for performing “* the finest works of Italian, French, 
and German composers in Italian, French, and German.” It 
is interesting to note that the ideal arrangement foretold 
by Wagner was some sixty years later realized at Covent 
Garden. H. SUTHERLAND EpWarps. 
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¢ MUSIC AS MEDICINE. 


Tue idea suggested by the above title is certainly not a new 
one, but it has never yet been worked out to the general extent 
that could prove its practicability and utility. Experiments 
have been made, at various times, with a view to testing the 
value of music as an aid to the science of medicine ; one of 
these ventures, I believe of either French or Swiss origin, may 
in particular be called to mind as having attained to larger 
proportions than the rest, and having attracted a fair amount 
of attention from the musical and medical professions some few 
years ago. But none of the enterprises hitherto embarked 
upon has, so far as I am aware, arrived at anything beyond 
an experimental stage, although the result of the trials can 
hardly have been otherwise than satisfactory. An explanation 
of this state of affairs probably lies in the fact that the public 
have always treated the notion that music might be used 
medicinally with either indifference, amusement, or scorn, for 
the simple reason that they have only just glanced at the 
surface, and have never probed deeply into the heart of the 
subject. 

Let it not be supposed I would for a moment urge that 
music can effectually cure every one of the numerous ills to 
which our flesh is heir ; that wonderful power, according to 
ceaseless columns of reproduced letters and photographs, is 
reserved for the marvellous patent medicines in which so 
many people apparently place their faith. Not even the finest 
masterpiece to be found in all the range of composition from 
Bach to Brahms, could, for instance, stay the ravages of the 
typhus microbe ; but I do unhesitatingly assert that, just as 
certain herbs secrete in their roots the essence of remedies for 
certain illnesses, so in the root of every chord in music lies the 
essence of a panacea for neurotic disorders. 

We are told that the present, above all others, is a nervous 
generation ; and that electricity, in its various forms of tele- 
graph, telephone, Tube, motor, etc. etc., is mainly responsible 
for this tremulous condition of things. Physicians assure us 
that each day adds to the number of neuropathic cases on their 
books; while statistics prove that lunacy and suicide, both 
distinctly traceable to diseased nerves, are steadily increasing. 
The situation certainly appears alarming! What good can 
proceed from a nerve-wrecked race?’ All great work the 
world knows, either mental or manual, owes its existence 
to nerve-power ; therefore, if we would accomplish anything 
really worthy of achievement, our nerve-energy must be kept 
healthy and strong. Without entering upon any other of the 
numberless spheres of human activity, and touching only the 
domain of art, that morbid tendency so frequently to be 
detected in much of our modern music and painting may be 
found to originate solely in weak nerves. In the face of all 
this it is surely necessary that every effort should be made to 
sanitate and strengthen that which the conditions of latter-day 
life obviously debilitate, and eventually destroy. ; 

That music does exercise great influence over the nerve- 
centres no one who has given the subject a few minutes’ 
serious reflection can deny, for it is quite evident that these 
delicate organs are more quickly responsive to sound-vibrations 
than to any other exciting cause. cease most people will at 
first suppose that the beneficial effect to be produced by music 
is principally in the nature of a sedative ; nevertheless, it can 
be readily proved that the tonic properties pertaining to the 
‘** divine art’’ are equally powerful. The babe never slumbers 
more peacefully than when hushed to rest by the gentle tones 
of a mother’s lullaby, yet the soldier never tights more 
valiantly than after marching forth to the rhythmic tune of a 
regimental band. In fact, all through the pages of the world’s 
history illustrations may be found of the mesmeric force 
possessed by music. 

Were 3ome of our eminent nerve-specialists to give the 
matter their earnest attention, and persevere in carrying it to 
a practical issue, they would certainly discover that music 
could render most efficient aid in their endeavours to eradicate 
the rapidly increasing scourge of neurotic diseases. They 
might prescribe as part of their treatment a systematic course 
of listening to good music; and did they choose the composi- 
tions to be heard as carefully as they would choose the drugs 
to be taken—that is to say, with as nice a regard for the different 
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temperaments of their various patients, the effect upon the 
sufferers would assuredly be favourable beyond dispute. To 
attain this end a thorough knowledge on the part of the 
physicians of our great composers’ principal works would, un- 
doubtedly, be essential ; but should they lack this knowledge 
the assistance of well-trained professional musicians could 
easily be obtained, and thus a fresh field of labour might be 
opened, perhaps to the advantage of many a talented artist in 
the throes of a painful struggle with fame and fortune. It 
may be remarked, in passing, that this latter view of the 
question is by no means inconsiderable at a time when many 
an honest worker has not only to contend with hourly 
increasing competition, but also to fight against brazen-faced 
thieves. 

The fact that musicians are, as a rule, prone to 
nervous ailments than any other members of the community 
may be set forth as an argument against the theory I am 
endeavouring to expound; but the condition of a professional 
musician who is actively employed at es | hour of the day or 
night in studying, creating, teaching, and performing music 
is, indeed, very different from that of the patient such as I 
have in view who, amid comfortable surroundings, and at 
stated intervals of prescribed duration, would merely listen 
tranquilly to harmonious sounds. Of course music, of a kind, 
can frequently act as a strong irritant; no more poignant 
illustration of this statement can be called to mind than the 
torture endured by some nervous constitutions through the 
banal variety-hall ditties that are ground forth so persistently 
in our streets from those horrible noise-machines known as 
barrel-organs! But that is not music; it is a vulgar caricature 
of the art, which, in common with many other things of beauty, 
is only too often caricatured in many ways. This leads 
naturally to the contemplation that if success is to attend the 
proposed music-cure those who perform before the patients 
must be sympathetic, giving proper artistic expression to their 
playing and singing, or else the point aimed at will be entirely 
missed, A supreme sense of rhythm would be likewise 
indispensable. 

At first thought it may be doubted whether the treatment 
would prove useful in cases of nervous prostration caused by 
excessive application to music ; but even in these instances the 
scheme may probably work satisfactorily, on the hommopathic 
principle of like curing like. Musicians fall victims so fre- 
quently, and so promptly, to the dread malady in question ; 
yet, for the very reason that their peculiar systems are ultra- 
sensitive to sound, they might perhaps all the more readily 
yield to the suggested remedy. 

The effect produced by music upon its hearers is not directly 
physiological, but primarily psychological ; the whole subject, 
indeed, is as fraught with interest for the psychologist as it is 
for the physician and the musician. It would form quite a 
fascinating study to discover which kinds of music would exert 
the greatest influence over certain temperaments. For example, 
some would be more easily atfected by the human voice, others 
by stringed instruments, or the wood-wind, or brass; and 
whereas a solo, duet, quartet, or sextet might provide the 
correct stimulus for some tender nerve-fibres, in other cases a 
full chorus, orchestra, or military band would be required to 
convey the desired impulse. Then again, the works of one or 
other particular composer might exercise undisputed sway 
over certain nervous systems, and yet leave others entirely un- 
moved ; as a matter of fact, success would chiefly depend upon 
whether the compositions actually selected could act in correla- 
tion with the special nervous organization at the time being 
dealt with. In all probability it would be found expedient to 
vary the mode of treatment according to the progress of the 
disease, prescribing at different stages of the malady either 
vocal or instrumental, chamber or orchestral music, and at 
some times drawing from the treasure-houses of the old 
masters, at others relying upon modern and contemporary 
writers. 

The principle of this music-cure, and plans proposed for its 
adoption, being unconventional, will doubtless be scouted as 
ridiculous ; nevertheless, even but a moment or two of unbiassed 
consideration must surely result in the admission that they are 
simply based upon ordinary common-sense. It is an established 
fact that the action of sound upon both the sensory and the 
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THREE PIECES 


From the Syllabus of School Examinations, 


glementary Division, 1906. 


A. LOESCHHORN. 
Study. Op.192, NO 9. 


Allegro non tanto. 
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CORNELIUS GURLITT. 
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FETE CHAMPETRE. 
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Op. 112, N93. 


Allegretto scherzando. 
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Menuetto Da Capo ad Fine. 
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CARL REINECKE. 
Menuetto. Op.252,N9 16. 
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From Easy Pieces” Op. 252. Copyright 1901, by Augener & Co. 
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motor nerves is extraordinarily vivid; therefore, it reasonably 
follows that harmonious and rhythmic sound, viz. music, if 
carefully directed and properly administered, would have 
power to woo these all-important fibres from an abnormal state 
back to their normally healthy condition. 

Mavup Marras. 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


For this month we have selected three short pieces taken from 
the Elementary Division* of the School Examinations for 1906 
of the Associated Board. The first is by A. Loeschhorn, the 
composer whose death we recorded last month. It is a Study 
in the key of F major, and from the little figure of four notes 
at the opening is practically evolved the whole piece ; it first 
forms a pleasant little point of imitation, and then by change 
of direction, also of intervals, it appears more or less like new 
material. 

No. 2 is a Menuetto by Carl Reinecke, of marked charm and 
simplicity. The music sounds light enough to the ear, but 
close examination will show that it could only have been written 
by a skilled musician. ‘The Trio commences in the same key 
(c major) as the Menuetto proper, but afterwards the minor 
tonic chord appears, and in the closing bars becomes persistent ; 
thus imparting special freshness to the Menuetto at its return. 

No. 3 is a Kéte Champétre by Cornelius Gurlitt, and as 
with the preceding piece, so again here: the effect produced by 
simple means is apt to mislead one as to the thought and work 
which went to the making of it. The music is characteristic 
and genial. 


Reviews of Hew Music and Hew 
Editions. 


——_ + 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

Augener’s Edition of the Pianoforte Music seleeted by the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Musie and 
Royal College of Music for Local Examinations in Music, 
1906. In 12 One Shilling Volumes. Syllabus a :—Local 
Centre Examinations. Intermediate Grade: Lists a, B, 
and c (Edition Nos. 5177, 5178, and 5179); and Advanced 
Grade: Lists a, B, and o (Edition Nos. 5180, 5181, and 
5182). Syllabus 8:—School Examinations. Primary : 
Lists a, B, and c (Edition No. 5171); Elementary: Lists 
A, B, and o (Edition No. 5172); Lower Division: Lists a, 
B, and o (Edition No. 5173); Higher Division: Lists a, B, 
and oc (Edition Nos. 5174, 5175, and 5176). London: 
Augener Ltd. 

Eacu year brings with it fresh Examinations, and the Studies 

and Pieces selected create ever-increasing interest, while the 

choice of Lists must be a matter of much deliberation 
Of the Intermediate Grade, List A contains a capital study in 
broken chords for the left hand by Daniel Steibelt ; Handel’s 

Allegro in p minor, the second movement of his 10th suite, the 

music of which is as beneficial as it is bright; and a short, 

graceful study in a flat by the late Ernst Pauer. ‘The three 
pieces are by the composers Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and 


Chopin ; the attractive though at times catchy Hondo from the’ 


Sonata in g, Op. 14, No. 1 ; the ‘‘ Song without Words,”’ Op. 30, 
No. 5, in which while the left hand is busily employed, the 
right hand sings—if the expression be permitted—the melody ; 
and the dainty Mazurka in c minor, Op. 30, No. 1. In List 
B the first on & is by Aloys Schmitt ; it has running passages 
for the right hand, and, although the composer’s aim was to 
write useful work for the fingers, he managed to make his 
music fresh, pleasant, and, in the coda, even poetical. Bach’s 
fine Allemande, from the second Partita, serves as the 
second study ; for the third we find one of light and exceed- 
ingly graceful character by the late A. Loeschhorn. The first 
piece is by J. Haydn, the first and admirable movement of the 
Sonata in » flat, a late work. ‘Then follows a delicate Menuctto 


* Augener's Edition No. 6172; net Is, 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIC —continued. 


by Mozart, and finally one of Heller’s exquisite ‘* Nuits 
Blanches,’’ Op. 82, No. 13, in p flat. In the first study of List C 
by C, Mayer, Op. 168, No. 19, the right hand is busily occupied 
from first to last bar. The second is the Cowrante from Bach’s 6th 
Suite francaise, a movement full of grace. The third is Stephen 
Heller's Canzonetta, Op. 16, No. 3, and possibly some may 
wonder why this little tone-poem is included among the 
studies; it presents, it is true, no technical difficulties, but it 
is a study in the art of phrasing, also in the art of making a 
quiet melody stand out from its accompaniment. Of the three 
pieces, the first is an Allegro from Mozart’s Sonata in B flat, 
No. 4, full of melody and effective passage writing; the 
second, F. Hiller’s simple yet dignified ‘‘ Marcia Elegiaca”’ 

and the third a peaceful, melodious Bereerolle in a flat, by 
Adolf Jensen. 

List A of the Advanced Grade includes a fine finger study from 
Clementi’s ‘‘Gradus ad Parnassum’’; No. 6 in D minor from 
the second part of the Well-tempered Clavier, a fugue in which 
Bach shows that scientific music is not necessarily dry ; and 
Adolf Jensen’s poetical study in c, No. 5 of ** Beautiful Past,”’ 
from Op. 8. The pieces are interesting. First comes Heller’s 
fresh, fragrant, ‘* Dans les Bois,’ Op. 86, No. 6; the noble, 
expressive. Largo from Beethoven's Sonata in # flat, Op. 7; 
and Grieg’s effective ‘* Humoresque,’’ Op. 6, No. 2, in which 
there is more humour than in many pieces bearing that title. 

List B is quite as attractive. There is an excellent study 
in £ minor by Hiller. Clementi’s study from the ‘‘ Gradus ”’ 
may not be more useful than the one mentioned above, yet as 
music it is more interesting. Bach’s from the 4th 
Suite anglaise is not easy, but fortunately the more it is 
practised the more will it be admired. Mendelssohn’s Op. 7, 
No. 2, is one of the composer’s best and brightest pianoforte 
pieces; Chopin’s Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 2, is full of beauty 
and grace; while ‘‘ Papillons,’’ Op. 2, No. 11, represents 
Schumann in one of his happiest moods. 

The first study in List C, Caerny, Op. 299, No. 26, is one which 
students usually find exceedingly troublesome; to work out 
how a group of 19, 21, or 23 notes could be played against 
constantly repeated six quavers in the bass would not be 
very hard, but in the study in question the number of notes 
in a group seldom remains the same for long, and in one 
passage the changes are sudden. It offers, indeed, excellent 
practice. No. 2 is the Allemande from Bach’s ‘* Partita,’’ 
No. 6; it is practically only in two parts, but each part has a 
rhythmical way of its own; the music therefore requires a 
careful interpretation. The third study, by Moscheles, Op. 70, 
No. 9, is attractive; not only is the writing from a pianistic 
point of view admirable, but in the music itself there is 
poetical charm. The first piece is the opening Allegre from 
Hummel’s Sonata in F minor, Op. 20, presenting many points 
of interest ; the second, Mozart's Gigue in G major, a marvel 
of skill combined with lightness ; and the last, J. L. Nicodé’s 
delightful Barcarolle in ¥ sharp. 

In the ‘* School Examinations ’’ a new division, ‘‘ Primary,” 
has been introduced ; it comprises, like the other divisions, 
three lists, A, B, and C, which are here published in one volume, 
The first Study of List A is by D. Krug, No. 32, from ‘‘ Short 
Practical Course ’’ (Edition No. 6200), consisting principally of 
scale passages, first for the right, then for the left hand; the 
ore by Czerny has broken chords, also for each hand. The 
two light, graceful pieces are by Bertini and F, X. Chwatal, a 
Rondo and ‘‘ Fairy Mayblossom.”” List B has another Study 
by D. Krag from the work named above, and one by Bertini ; 
the pieces are by A. E. Miiller and Carl Reinecke, and both 
are most melodious. List C has a Study by Ernst Pauer, No. 6, 
from ‘‘ Tutti Frutti,” an admirable work which has been 
noticed in these columns; and one by Czerny. The attractive 
pieces are by A. Diabelli and Carl Reinecke. 

For the ‘‘ Elementary” Examinations the three Lists 
are also under one cover. In A, the Duvernoy Study, OP. 
120, No. 1, is plain and practical ; but the one by A. Loesch- 
horn, with pleasing points of imitation, is more attractive as 
music. The two pieces are the charming little Romanze from 
Beethoven’s Sonatina (without opus number) in o, and the 
pleasing Menuetto by Carl Reinecke, given in Our Music Pages. 
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PIANOFPORTE MUSIC 


continued, 


For List B the first study is by H. Lemoine, the second being 
Bach’s ‘‘lute’’ Prelude in c minor. The two pieces are a 
bright Al/egro from Clementi’s Sonatina, Op. 36, No. 3, and 
the graceful Rondino by F. Hiinten, Op. 21, No.4. Czerny and 
Bertini furnish the Studies for List C, while the pieces consist of 
a cheerful Allegro by Hummel, and the ‘* Féte Champétre ’’ by 
C. Gurlitt, also given in Our Music Pages. The three Lists for 
the Lower Division are likewise published in one volume. 
List A contains Studies by H. Berens and A. Loeschhorn, 
the second being the more entertaining. Of the two pieces, 
the one is by Hummel, a fresh Polonaise, and a dainty Gavotte 
by Xaver Scharwenka. Czerny, and again Loescbhorn, furnish 
the Studies in List B, while the pieces are an Andante and an 
Albumblatt, the one by Mozart, the second by Theodor 
Kirchner, each in its way charming. In List C the Studies 
are taken from Bertini and Gurlitt, the pieces being a 
melodious Allegro from a Reinecke Sonatina, and Flewrette, 
the graceful No. | from Raff's Op. 75. In the Higher 
Division, List A has two Studies by , er ty and Bertini, 
both of musical as well as technical interest. The first piece 
is a pleasing Allegro from a Haydn Sonata, in k flat, composed 
in 1776, and Mendelssohn’s flowing, melodious Barcarolle in a. 
List B has a Study by Loeschhorn, and one by Heller, the 
attractive Prelude, Op. 81, No. 11. The two romantic pieces 
are by Schumann and Adolph Jensen: No. 1 of ‘ Bunte 
Blatter,’’ Op. 99, and Sehnsucht from Op. 8. The Studies of 
List C bear the honoured names of J. 8. Bach and Stephen 
Heller ; the former being represented by his Gigue from the 
sixth ‘‘ Suite francaise.’’ The pieces are by Mozart and Field: 
a presto from a Sonata in a, and the lovely Nocturne in pv 
minor. We fancy that this List will attract a very large 
number of the candidates. 

The music in all the books is carefully phrased and fingered, 
and the text is correct, and clearly printed. 


Sieben kleine Vortragssticke, fie Klavier zu zwei Handen, von 
Max Paver. Stuttgart: J.G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung. 
London: Augener Ltd. 

TueseE pieces are taken from Max Pauer’s revised edition of 

the second part of Lebert and Stark’s ‘‘ Klavierschule.’’ The 

first consisting of broken chords with passing or appoggiatura 
notes intermixed, divided between the two hands, is light and 
tasteful, No. 2, 7empo di Menuetto, is graceful, and it has 
little harmonic surprises which seem the thought of the moment 
rather than of calesiation. Of the other numbers may be 

noted No. 4, with a flowing, expressive theme, and No. 6, a 

delightful Mazurka. But all the seven offer useful practice, 

especially as regards rhythm. 


Six Bagatelles for the Pianoforte by Wotpemar Bararet, Op. 
4. (Edition No. 4956; price, net 1s.) Edited, phrased 
and fingered by O. Thiimer. London: Augener Ped. 

Baxaret’s name has been much thrown into the shade by that 
of his half-brother Robert Schumann, yet he has composed 
pieces which are not only clever but genial; among such 
are the very Bagatelles in question. No. 1 is graceful, and a 
schieifer-like figure, of which much use is made, gives anima- 
tion to the music. No, 2 is quiet and expressive. The melody 
is somewhat plaintive, but there are brief excursions into 
major keys which prevent monotony of mood. No. 3 has a 
bright, well-articulated theme, while the writing generally is 
interesting. No. 4 is light and characteristic ; there is humour 
in the single note instead of the expected final chord of the 
opening phrase on which the piece is based. No. 5, with its 
melody in octaves played by the two hands, its clever har- 
monies, and characteristic introduction and coda, cannot fail to 
please. ‘T'he last number, in 7empo di marcia, is massive and 
bold, and though the composer seems to have had an orchestra 
in his mind, the music is extremely well written for the piano- 
forte. The middle part, or Trio, offers really striking contrast 
to the opening section ; it is of soft, winning. character. The 
pieces are most carefully edited by Mr. O. Thiimer. 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIU —continued. 


La Clochette. Characteristic Piece for the Pianoforte, by F. 

Mutiex. London: Augener Ltd. 
W« have here a charming little piece. The music is particu- 
larly fresh and engaging. Of ‘‘ bell’’ effects there are various 
kinds ; but they are always tasteful, never obtrusive. There is 
a ‘*L. H.’’ as guide to the ‘ bell ’’ notes at the opening, other- 
wise an inexperienced performer might wonder whether they 
were to be played by a third person, or perchance, like the 
impossible note, as the story goes, with the nose. Mr. Mullen’s 
piece is short, not difficult to play, and it is sure to please 
young pianists. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Concerto for Violoncello, with Orchestral or Pianoforte 
accompaniment, by Aveust Néuck, Op. 108. ( Edition No. 
7733 ; price, net 4s.) London; Augener Ltd. 

A concerto, for whatever instrument it may be written, 
contains, as a rule, technical difficulties to show off the skill of 
the performer. In Beethoven’s great Emperor concerto, and 
Schumann’s in A minor, to give two notable specimens, there 
is plenty of hard work for the fingers, though it is the 
nobility of the music, not the opportunities it offers to the 
executant, which has won for them such a high place in 
musical literature. In the concerto before us the composer 
has written for performers of moderate attainments. The 
first movement is an Allegro non troppo, in which there is 
plenty of flowing melody and ornamental passages. From 
the principal theme is evolved a quiet, expressive coda, 
leading directly to a pleasing Andante von moto. The finale 
is a lively movement, the principal section being of the 
saltarello kind; towards the close the theme of the opening 
section of the work is heard. 


Streichquartett in c moll, von Davin Porpgr, Op. 74. 
Leipzig: Friedrich Hofmeister. 
Tue composer of this quartet is an eminent performer on the 
’cello, and he has written some pieces for his instrament which 
have become exceedingly popular. Here, however, we find 
him engaged on more serious work. The opening movement 
has interesting material, while bold harmonies and striking 
contrasts give to the music quite a romantic character. The 
light scherzo is clever and very dainty. The expressive 
{dagio is commendably brief. here is vigorous life in the 


finale, though here, perhaps, the workmanship attracts more 


than the actnal subject-matter. Anyhow, the whole work 
has real merit, ani it is one which the Bohemian Quartet 
players, to whom it is dedicated, would interpret with 
becoming feeling and verve. 


Quartett, No. 2, a moll, fiir 2 Violiner, Altviol och Violoncell 
af Franz Berwatv. Partitur, pris 3 kr. Stockholm: 
Elkan & Schildknecht. 

Tus composer, born at Stockholm in 1796, became director of 

the Conservatorium of that city. He wrote symphonies and 

chamber music, little of which has been printed. he work in 
question bears the date 1849, with which the clear, and at 
times formal, style of the music is in keeping. There is 
nothing in it of the storm and stress period which began with 

Schumann. For all that, however, the quartet is very 

pleasing. The workmanship is ingenious, while the harmonies 

at times are piquant. The four movements lead directly one 
into the other, and the order of keys also deserves note: the 
first is in A minor, the second (Adagio) in B flat major, the 

Scherzo in ¥ major, and the finale in a major. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


Terence, a small Irish Song, words by Katruertne Tynan- 
Hivxson, music by Aticta Apétaipe Nerpaam. London: 
Augener Ltd. 

Tuts song, dedicated to Terence, was ‘‘ written for him by his 

mother, and his dear friend Katherine Tynan-Hinkson,”’ and 
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VOCAL MUSIC—continued, 


the poem sings of little Snow-White ‘‘ my heart's delight.” 
Here we have a cheerful melody, of which the general character 
and style of cadence are distinctly Irish. The accompaniment 
is simple and refined. ‘This song, though intended in the first 
instance for Terence, could be sung by many a mother to her 
darling babe. 


Songs, with Pianoforte accompaniment, by W. G. WHINFIELD. 
(la) Hark, hark the Lark, and (1b) Wanderer’s Night-Song ; 
(2) To My Love ; (3a), The Finding, and (b) The Present ; 
(4) Winter (When icicles hang) ; (5) A Widow Bird ; and 
(6a) Slain by Love and (6b) Love's Philosophy. London : 
Augener Ltd. 
Tue authors of the words of these songs show how much more 
alive composers are now to the necessity of having good poetry 
than they were in former days. Schubert is said to have been 
able to set any words to music, but those who have carefully 
studied his songs know that the best poems drew from him his 
best music. And the name of this composer reminds us that 
he wrote such lovely music to the poem of the first song that 
any new setting seemed unnecessary. Mr. Whinfield, how- 
ever, has found a pleasant flowing melody, and his composition 
in no way imitates that of his great predecessor. The 
“Wanderer” song is quiet and expressive; the poem is a 
translation from Goethe. To My Love, the quaint words by 
Drayton, is smooth and pleasing. The Finding, poem from 
Pilkington’s first set of madrigals (1613), has a melody im- 
passioned, though not of a modern kind ; there is a simplicity 
in the music which seems in accord with the poem. The 
Present, words from Thomas Morley’s Canzonets, is a com- 
promise between old and new style. Wéinter is a quaint, effec- 
tive setting of Shakespeare's familiar poem from “ Love’s 
Labour's Lost.’” The music to Shelley’s Widow Bird colours 
appropriately the poem, if it does not intensify it. The (a) 
and (5) of No. 6 form strong contrasts: Shakespeare’s ““ Come 
away, Death” is mournful, whereas Shelley’s poem tells of 
impassioned love. The setting of the first is quaint ; that of 
the second, taking. 


Vocal Duets for Female Voices, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment. (Edition Nos. 4189, 4d. net; 4109a, » and FP, each 
4d. net; Nos. 4109s, c and sg, each 3d. net.) London: 
Augener Ltd. 

‘Tue first, by A. E. Horrocks, is entitled Mayday Morn, and 
the poem, which tells of the freshest, most cheerful time of 
year, is set to music simple yet full of charm and refine- 
ment. All the other numbers are by Arthur W. Marchant. 
First comes Gentle Spring (41094), in which the words, telling 
how the sun drives away gloomy winter and ushers in beautiful 
spring, offer contrast, of which the composer has availed him- 
self. Aspirations (4109) is pleasing, and the ascending open- 
ing phrase to the words ‘ Higher, higher will we climb” 
presents a very natural touch of realism. J¢ Js Not Always 
May (4109c) is bright, for it tells of the May-time of life 
which youth is bid to enjoy. Memories of Home (4109d) is 
quiet and expressive; and A Summer Day (4109f), though 
cheerful, suggests the languid feeling caused by the sun’s 
powerful rays; while The Rainy Day (4109¢) opens in minor, 
but ends in major at the reminder that ‘‘ Behind the clouds 
is the sun still shining. ’ 


BOOKS. 


Observations dun Musicien Américain. Paris: Louis 
Theuveny. 
Tar author of this volume is M. Louis Lombard, who, after 
making a fortune in business, bought the Chateau de Trévano 
in Switzerland. This he has fitted up with princely splendour, 
and there he devotes both time and money in composing, con- 
ducting—for he has at his disposal an orchestra—and entertain- 
ing friends and musicians who visit him from all parts of the 
globe. For the moment we are concerned with him as an 
author. He discusses many subjects, and all in a free and 


easy style. We must, however, be content to refer to one or 
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BOOKS —continued, 
two passages. In speaking of natural melodies he says, and 
with truth, that in those of England is to be found neither that 
wild flavour nor irregularity of Scottish melodies, nor the 
sweetness of those of Ireland. And he adds, “‘ But to the 
shame of the Americans, the English can claim that they have 
a music of their own.” In a chapter entitled, ‘‘ De la musique 
a l’usage du peuple,’’ he declares that simple music will please 
the public, whereas a scientific work will remain the appanage 
of the privileged. But facts show that the public thoroughly 
enjoys the works of the great masters in which science plays 
so large a part; though of course it does not derive the same 
intellectual pleasure from them as trained musicians. Our 
author touches upon the question of woman as composer. He 
asks, ‘‘ Why should not a sex which has produced a George 
Eliot and a Rosa Bonheur also give to the world another 
Grieg?'’ Of State recognition of the art he declares that 
‘*music is an important factor of national welfare, and the 
State ought to supply the musical wants of the people.’’ But 
we must cease from quoting. The book may offer light reading, 
but M. Lombard is a sincere lover of music, and alive not.only 
to the pleasure it gives, but to the way in which it strengthens 
and ennobles character. The work has been well translated 
from the English by Raoul de Lagenardiére. 
Miniatures from London Life, by T. R. Croazr. London: 
Gay & Bird. 
Tuts is scarcely a musical book in the ordinary sense of the 
term. The first and longest essay, however, is entitled 
“ The Musician,” and it tells of Jabez Nicholhaus, an English- 
man, “although his name had a foreign look,” and of his 
violin. The story describes the early struggles of Jabez, 
with practical remarks on the trials and temptations, and in 
some cases triumphs, of orchestral players. ‘The last essay, 
“ Historic By-Ways,” though it contains no reference to 
music, is interesting. ‘The author in his preface says he has 
“ written only to fill a few idle moments,” and many who 
have such moments to spare will find it not unprofitable to 
epend them in perusing these Miniatures. 





THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Tuese concerts commenced at the Queen’s Hall on the 
19th of last month, and they will continue until the 27th of 
October. Notice can now be given only of the first four 
concerts, but before doing so it will be well to speak about the 
scheme generally. A list of the orchestral novelties to be 
introduced during the season has been given, those by British 
composers heading it. There will be ‘*‘ Helena”’ variations by 
Grauville Bantock ; a suite entitled ‘‘ Miniatures,” by J. D. 
Davis; a symphonic poem ‘‘ In a Baleony,’’ by A. von Ahn- 
Carse; four studies from Victor Hugo, entitled ‘‘ Valjean,” 
** Cosette,” ‘“ Fantine,’’ and ‘ Gavroche,” by Cecil Forsyth, 
an ‘‘Trish” symphony in pd minor by Hamilton Harty ; 
a symphonic poem, ‘* Paris,” by Frederick Delius; and 
a symphonic poem ‘Sir William Wallace (a.p. 1305),” 
by William Wallace. The names of the composers 
lead one to expect that British art will be well repre- 
sented. The name of Mr. Delius attracts notice, for 
some seven or eight years ago he gave a concert of his « vn 
compositions at St. James’s Hall, which were favourably 
judged by some critics, unfavourably by others ; and frequently 
great ditference of opinion betokens originality in a man’s 
work. Anyhow it will be interesting to hear him again, and 
in an important composition. That he has taken ‘ Paris”’ as 
a title results probably from the fact that he has lived in the 
French capital. From 4 fairly long list of novelties by foreign 
composers may be mentioned the Legend ‘ Der Schwan von 
Tuonela,”’ by J. Sibelius; symphonic Impressions, ‘‘ Nella 
foresta era,’ by Franchetti; «a symphonic poem, 
‘* Barbarossa,” by Siegmund von Hausegger, Gustav 
Mahler’s fourth symphony in @, the Ballade Symphonique, 
**Le Voyvode,” Op. 78, by Tschaikowsky, and Richard 
Strauss’s symphony in F minor. 

Additions to the répertoire of the Queen's Hall Orchestra 
are also noted, and first of all come three Haydn symphonies ; 
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there are, indeed still many works of interest by old masters 
well worthy of revival, As for ‘‘father’’ Haydn, as he is 
satetdhinels, and sometimes sueeringly, termed, his music, 
so fresh, so genial, is always pleasant to listen to, and fre- 
quently it is the outcome of great skill, which, however, 
owing to its spontaneity, escapes notice. The other 
names in this ‘‘ addition” list are:—Liszt, Liszt-Mottl, 
Pierné, Saint-Saéns, Schubert, Elgar, Berlioz, Goldmark, and 
Arthur Hervey. 

One important alteration which has been made in the 
character of the second part of the programmes deserves note. 
‘Tt has been felt for some time,’’ says the prospectus, ‘‘ that 
the Operatic Fantasia—which was really 4 survival from the 
old days when Promenade Concerts had not been lifted to the 
high level which they have now attained and appealed less 
strongly to the most cultivated musicians—was somewhat 
out of place’’; it might indeed have been said, altogether out 
of place. The public had got used to seeing the operatic 
fantasia in the programmes, and would probably never have 
taken practical steps towards its removal. Now it is gone, 
and very few will miss it. In concerts of a different kind it 
will continue to exist, but it was the wrong kind of music for 
a public which appreciates and enjoys Brahms, Tschaikowsky, 
and Wagner, and other high-class composers. There is 
another alteration which perhaps some day Mr. Wood will 
attempt. In the olden days Promenade Concerts were so in 
reality: people walked about, chatting and laughing, while 
not unfrequently the popping of ginger beer and lemonade 
corks helped t» disturb the intelligent minority which really 
came to listen. At the present day there may be a few 
promenaders in the lobby, but many of the audience sit during 
the concert, while those in the arena are frequently so closely 
jammed together—as was the case on the opening night—that 
promenading would, even if desired, be an actual impossibility. 
Of the first few concerts there is really not much to say. On 
the opening night the chief items were: Tschaikowsky’s 
Capriccio Italien (Op. 45), Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 2, Rossini’s ‘‘ William Tell’’ overture, and the ‘* Peer 
Gynt ’’ suite, and the performances proved that Mr. Wood has 
been training his orchestra to goed advantage. On the follow- 
ing Monday there was a “ Wagner’’ programme. On Tues- 
day came the first novelty, a suite on Russian Folk-Tunes by 
Max Bruch, his latest composition for orchestra. Of the five 
movements the ‘‘ Funeral March’’ is the most impressive, and, 
throughout, the composer shows his skill in orchestration. 
The performance was excellent. Miss Sybil Keymer, a young 
lady twelve years of age, a pupil of Wilhelmj, performed the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto with considerable skill and 
animation, The analytical and historical notes are written by 
Messrs. Percy Pitt and A. Kalisch. 


Musical Wotes. 


eget 
HOME. 

London.—Mr. Charles Harris, who organized the cycle of 
‘* British Festival Concerts,’’ conducted by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie when he visited Canada, intends to give a Canadian 
Festival Concert in London next May, at which he will intro- 
duce two of his own compositions, a ‘‘ Coronation Mass: 
Edward VII.,” and a choric idyll, ‘‘ Pan”; the former was 
written for the cycle above mentioned, the latter for the 
farewell state concert at Ottawa last November.—Mr. Hugo 
Gérlitz has arranged a tour of fifty concerts in the United 
States for Miss Maude MacCarthy, the Irish violinist, during 
the winter 1906-7. ‘ 

The Sunday Concert Society have now issued the Pros- 
pectus of their Eighth Season of Sunday Afternoon Concerts 
at Queen’s Hall, which will commence on Sunday, October Ist. 
The concerts will be continued on every Sunday afternoon 
throughout the winter months as during the past seven seasons. 
The orchestras engaged by the Society for the forthcoming 
season are the Queen’s Hall Orchestra (under the direction of 
Mr. Henry J. Wood) and the London Symphony Orchestra 
(under the joint direction of Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie and 
Sir Charles Villiers Stanford). These orchestras will play on 
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alternate Sunday afteinoons, and eminent soloists (vocal «nd 
instrumental) have also been engaged. 

Harrogate.-—The programmes of two corteerts at the 
Kursaal last month were largely devoted to the works of two 
English composers, The first, a “ Hervey Night,’ included 
Mr. Arthur Hervey’s ‘‘ Dramatic Overture,’’ originally pro- 
duced at St. James's Hall, the overture ‘‘ Youth,” produced 
at the last Norwich Festival, the tone-picture, *‘On the 
Heights,” and the song “Once,” sung by Miss Emily 
Waddington. The second was a ‘‘ Coleridge-Taylor Night,” 
commencing with the “ Hiawatha” overture, followed by his 
five movements for orchestra on American negro and African 
melodies, the Ballade in a minor written for the Gioucester 
Festival of 1898, and the two songs, “ Onaway! awake,’’ and 
‘“‘ Eleanor,” sung by Mr. Henry Brearley. Both composers 
conducted their works 

FOREIGN. 

Bayreuth.—The works selected for next year’s festival are 
‘* Tannhiuser,”’ the ‘* Ring des Nibelungen,’’ ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ and 
‘« Tristan,’’ with new staging. 

Cologne.—The programme of the third popular symphonic 
concerts under Steinbach, devoted to French music, consisted of 
Gustave Charpentier’s ‘‘ Impressions d’Italie,’ Saint-Saéns’s 
symphony in a, and ‘‘ La Fianeée du Timbalier,” and Berlioz’s 
** Corsaire ” overture. 

Dusseldorf. —The first novelty at the forthcoming season at 
the Stadttheater will be Cyrill Kistlet’s opera, ‘* Baldurs Tod,” 
and in the course of the season will be produced that composer’s 
music-drama ‘‘ Faust’? (text aiter the first part of Goethe's 
‘** Faust ’’). 

Leipzig.—The following works are mentioned for the forth- 
coming season :—Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther,”’ Berlioz’s ‘‘ Béatrice 
et Bénédict,’’ Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘‘ Die neugierigen Frauen,’’ 
Leoncavallo’s ‘* Roland von Berlin,’’ Humperdinck’s ‘* Heirat 
wider Willen,’’ Strauss’s ‘‘ Salomé,’’ R. Reimann’s ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden,’’ and Arthur Friedheim’s ‘‘ Die Tanzerin,’’ produced 
last spring at Cologne. 

Neustadt a.d. H.—A school of music, entitled ‘‘ Pfalzisches 
Konservatorium fiir Musik,’”’ has been founded here, and the 
inauguration will take place on the 15th of this month. Herr 
Ph. Rade will be the music director. 

Nuremberg.—The inauguration of the new Stadttheater, 
built after the plans of the architect Seeling, will take place 
on the Ist of September. 

Weimar.—Charles Hummel, the well-known landscape 
painter and his wife Alexandra, née Voelckel, celebrated their 
diamond wedding on the 14th of last month. Hummel is the 
son of J. N. Hummel, the pianist, so celebrated in the first 
quarter of the 19th century. 

Eisenstadt.-A Haydn festival will be held here on the 
24th inst,, in which the choral societies of Vienna, Pressburg, 
and Eisenstadt will take part. The ‘‘Seasons’’ will be 
performed. 

Prague.—At the beginning of last month, in the German 
theatre, a cycle of all Johann Strauss’s operettas opened with 
‘** Der Carneval in Rom,’’ which was originully produced at 
Vienna in 1873. 

Amsterdam.—In a recent number of ‘‘ Caecilia*’ Dr. Henri 
Viotta has written an article entitled, ‘‘ Wagner and the 
Amsterdam Wagner Society.’’ The writer, who has been 
fiercely attacked on account of the recent performances which 
he gave of ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ fully recognizes Frau Cosima’s desire 
faithfully to carry on the Bayreuth festival, as created by 
Wagner, but he feels that the holding to tradition has led to 
the ignoring of all the progress made during the last quarter of 
a century in costumes and stage technique, and also regrets the 
preference given to artists from the Wagner Vocal School at 
Bayreuth whose powers are not fully matured. And unless 
the man is forthcoming who will boldly work in the spirit of 
the great founder of the festival, he believes that Erda’s words, 
** Alles was ist, endet,’’ will be, found true as regards 
Bayreuth. 

Brussels.—On the 21st of last month was celebrated in this 
city the 75th anniversary of the independence of Belgium. The 
patriotic ceremony took place on the p/ace Poeleert in the presence 
of the royal family, all state bodies, and about twenty thousand 
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persons. A stage had been erected in front of the Palais de 
Justice, on which were placed the 1,400 members of which 
choir and orchestra were composed. The two works specially 
written for the occasion were the choral ‘‘ Marche Triomphale ” 
of M. Paul Gilson, and the ‘‘ Jubelgalm ”’ (Jubilee Song) of M. 
Jan Blockx, for choir and orchestra, both given under the 
direction of M. Blockx. 

Antwerp.—An unpublished work by Jan Blockx, entitled 
‘*Fest in den lande,”’ was successfully performed here, al 
Jresco, last month as part of the national rejoicings. The poem 
by M. Verhulst, deals not with the glory of the country, like the 
cantata written for Brussels, but with its homely life and joys. 

Rome.—Ernesto Boezi who won a second prize at the 
Sonzogno competition with his opera’*‘ Don Paez,’’ and who is 
highly esteemed in this city both as organist and conductor, 
has been appointed organist of the Giulia Chapel by a commis- 
sion charged by the chapter of St. Peter's to select the best of 
the twenty-two candidates who applied for the vacant post. 

Lucca.—_A commemorative tablet has been placed on the 
house in which Carlo Angeloni was born. This composer, who 
died in this city on January 13th, 1901, was director. of the 
Musical Institute of this city, and among his pupils was 
Puccini. Angeloni wrote several operas (‘‘ Carlo di Viana,’ 
** Elisa di Foix,’’ etc.) and sacred works, among which a 
Requiem that won a prize. The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, in memory of Angeloni, will hand over to the sister of 
the composer the gold medal for services which the latter 
rendered in his capacity as teacher. 

St. Petersburg.—The programme of the last concert of the 
Russian Imperial Society for the present season included César 
Franck’s symphony in p minor, an unpublished violin concerto 
by Glazounow, Mozart’s Mass in c minor, and fragments from 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Enfance du Christ.” 

Helsingfors.— Mme. Aino Ackté, will appear in the autumn 
in a series of performances of ‘* La Tosca.” 

Campinas.—A statue, the work of Rodolpho Bernardelli, 
in memory of Carlos Gomes, the composer, was inaugurated 
here on the 2nd of July. 

Tokio.—There is a flourishing Academy of Music in this 
city, which for the last five years has been under the direction 
of Professor August Junker, a native of Cologne. Prince 
Karl Anton von Hohenzollern, on his way to the scene of war, 
visited the institution twice. On the second occasion (May 3rd) 
there was a concert, the programme of which included Bizet’s 
‘* Suite Arlésienne,’’ Mendelssohn’s pianoforte concerto in o 
minor, and Wagner’s ‘‘ Kaisermarsch,’’ the choral ending being 
sung to the words of a modern Japanese hymn of victory. 

OBITUARY. 

Léon Acuarp, former distinguished tenor at the Paris 
Opéra ; aged 75.—Moritz ANGer, conductor of the Czechian 
national theatre at Prague, and compe ser of operas and 
operettas.—Apotrne Carpe, pianist, at Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; aged 55.—Ewnrico Curti, composer, at Cairo 
(Egypt).—Mavrice Duvssor, director for the last six years of 
the municipal Casino at Boulogne - sur - Mer.—Evsesrus 
Dworzak, violinist, pupil of Ferdinand David, professor at 
Leipzig Conservatorium, and afterwards at the Conservatorio, 
Naples, where he was also leader of the Soc ieti del Quar- 
tetto.—Frrprvanpo Fortno, distinguished ‘cellist, at Rome, 
where he was professor at the St. Cecilia Academy. —J anomie 
Hirtarf, roa stly professor of the ‘cello at Helsingfors.— 
Caanrues Jo.y, writer, and musical critic of the Paris ‘* Figaro.’ 
—Ferxptnann Lancer, court capellmeister at Mannheim, died 
at Kirnitz, near Villingen, August 7th; aged 66.—JéroEN 
MALLING, composer, at Copenhagen, July 14th; aged 70.— 
Frav Zorxo Marxowitz, vocalist, at Vienna. — Joseru 
Merk in, head of the organ factory of this name founded by 
him at Brussels in 1843; died July 10th, at Nancy; aged 86. 
—Cart Prerse, capellmeister of Breslau theatre, died July 
7th; aged 26.—Lupwie Stansky, formerly conductor of the 
German theatre at Prague, August 15th; aged 68.—Samvuen 
Reay, organist at Newark-on-Trent (1864-1901); aged 83.— 
Sovtacrorx, distinguished baritone, died suddenly last month 
at Villeneuve-sur-Lot ; aged 54.—A. Srreuier, conductor of 
the municipal orchestra at Gérlitz; aged 44.—ALbent 
SrourzensvreG, former court musician at Schwerim; aged 78. 
—René Vozrriscn, concert singer, at Frankfort-o.-M. ; aged 29. 
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TEPHEN HELLER’S SELECT WORKS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. In the “ Augener Edition” Volumes. 
PROGRESSIVE STUDIES. 
Revisep, PuHrasep, ano Fincrrep sy HERRMANN SCHOLTZ. 
Continental Fingering. 4to. 
Book I. 25 Studies - cultivate the feeling for rhythm and 
expression. Op. 4 on 
6:88 Book II. 30 Studies os ratory to Op. 45) 
6189 Book III. 25 Melodious Studies Op 5. “ _ 
619t Book IV. 24 Studies (Nouvelles E Os. 48 Revised, 
phrased, and fingered by O. Thiimer ... ws 
The Art of Phrasing. 24 Studies through all keys. Op. 16. 
Revised, phrased and fingered by O. Thiimer. C... eee 
6:87* Op. 47 and 46. Bound in r Vol. 
6189° Op. 45 and 16. Bound in 1 Vol. 


“Good things last a long while ; among » ena rank Heller's 
studies, which are as useful and as popular as ever they were. 
They are fresh and charming, and difficult indeed to please 
must/the pupil be who does not care for them. The music is 
smooth, unlaboured, and time has shown that they not only 
please the ear, but train the fingers and minds of young players. 

The phrasing and fingering are by Herrmann Scholtz, 
specially known for his interesting edition of Chopin’s works 
published by Peters." —Mwusic Trade Review. 


No. 
6187 
Op. 46. 
Op. 90. 


619° 


PROGRESSIVE STUDIES. 


Revisep sy E. Paver. (English Fingering.) Small folio. 


991t Book I. 25 Studies for rhythm and expression. 
9912, Book II. 30 Scudies (preparatory to Op. 45) 
9913 Book III, 5 Melodious Studies. Op. 45 
9914 Book IV. The Art of Phrasing. Op. 16 


Op. 47 
Op. 46... 


PRELUDES AND PIECES, 


Revisep, Purasep AND Fincerep sy O. Tuiimer. 
Saltarello on a theme from eenercenen s & eames 
P- 7 * €. 
ek a un solitaire. Op. 78... oe ons eve e Cc. 
Traumbilder (Phantoms). Op. 79 = 


Promenades d'un solitaire (and set): "Wanderstunden, Op. 80 C. 


** These compositions, one and all, are simple in thought and 
utterance ; they are refined and eloquent without being verbose 
and affected.” —Musicad Opinion. 


24 Preludes. Op. 81 one oe = _ Cc. 
6473 Sleepless Nights (Nuits blanches). Op. 82. on ies Cc. 
6483 6 Feuilletsd’Album. Op. 83 ine ag Cc 
6474a,6 Deux Tarentelles. Op. és, complete - C.&E 
6475 Im Walde(In the Woods). 6 Charakterstiicke. 
6477 Promenades d'un Solitaire. 3rd Set. 
samen.) 6 Characteristic Pieces, Op. 89 ‘ ( 

HELLER-ALBUM. Three favourite _mee by Stephen 
eller, revised by O, Thiimer. (La Chasse, Op. 29; Die 
Forelle, Op. 33; Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges, Op. 67). C. 


6472 


each 
Op. 36 C. 
(Spazierginge eines Ein- 


6470 


TOFFT’S Pianoforte Pieces :— 
Deux Danses asiatiques. Op. 31. 


A. 


Edition 64534. No. 1. 
- 64536. No. 2. 


Danse chinoise 
Danse persane ... ‘ oo t- 
“ The writing is distinctly clever and effectively brilliant, partic ularly in 


the case of the latter composition Joth deserve attention.”— Musical 
Standard. 


Quatre Airs Mélancholiques. 
Edition No. 6454 


sec %. 


Deux Marches (Marche fune nse ; Meslane de fete). 
Op. 40. Edition No. 6455 
Idylles. 
First Set. Op 41. 3 Piéces caractéristiques (Clair de Lune, Bar- 
carolle, Du bon vieux temps). Edition No. 64524 . 
Second Set. Op. 42. 3 Pidces caractéristiques(Tempéte d’ Hiver, 
Pres du Foyer, L approche du Printemps). Edition No. 
64526 ee oe - 


Deux Pit es cerachtentignet, Op. 43. 


(No. 1, Valse triste ; No, 2, Retourala Vie). Edition No. sos3... 1 6 


* Both are well written and interesting, the last-named partic ularly so."’ 
_ Masiot News. 
Deux Mor-eaux. 
(No. 1, Ballade ; 
“Two bright and 
Wustcal News. 


Op. 45. 
No. 2, Poéme héroique). Edition No. s0s4 . r 6 
effective concert pieces of moderate diffi ulty.”— 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 
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USIC FOR 2 PIANOS (4 HANDS) published 


London. 


Lv by AUGENER Lp., 
Continental Fingering. 


Ed ion a DUETS POR 2 PIANOS. 


No. 
DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E. 
tohémienne 


86494 No, 1. 
86496 2. Valse Lente 
8649¢ 3. Cortége .. es 

GURLITT, CORNELIUS, 
8 Morceaux mélodieux. 
6701 Livre I. Morceaux 1—3 w. 
6702 me = 
6703 » IU. ” 

3 Rondos. Op. 175:— 

1, in D major 

2, in flat 

3, in & minor 

Fantaisie sur un air original. “Op. 176 ’ 
MOSCHELES, I. Hommage & Handel. Grand Des 
SCHUMANN, R. Op. 46. Andante and Variations, ins flat 
SOMERVELL, A. Variations on an Original Theme 
SPOHR, L. Op. 130. Piano Quintet. (Noble) 


6. CONCERTED PIECES FOR 2 PIANOS. 


The principal Pianoforte part, with a Compressed Score of the Orchestral 
Accompaniments to be used on a Second Piano/forte. 


Scénes de Ballet. Op. 39: 


Duos progressifs :— 
Op. 174°— 


6704 
6705 
6706 
6707 
8652 
8655 
8654 
9523 


ee oe ee 


N.B.—Two copies are required for performance. 


BENNETT, W. STERNDALE. 
Op. 19. (E. Pauer) ove 

(HOPIN, Allegro dé Concert. Op. 6. ‘(L.2 Nicodé) 

MENDELSSOHN. Complete Works for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, (E. ‘auer) .. ia on . ont 

82354 — Concerto. No. 1, inc minor. Op. 25 

82354 No. 2, in D minor. Oo, 40... 

8a3g5e —— C apriccio Brillante, in pminor, Op. 22... 

8235 Rondo Brillante, in # flat. Op. 29 

823g¢ —— Serenade and Allegro giojoso. Op 43 . 

8405 SCHUMANN, R. Complete Works for Pianoforte and Or- 

chestra. (E. Pauer) 

Op. 54. Concerto in A minor 

840s —— Op.g2. Introduction and Allegro appassionato 

8405c —— Op. 134. Concerto Allegro , 

8657 STOJOWSKI, SIGISMOND. Concerto | in F deep Op. 2. 

(In score) 
Orchestral parts, net, 1o/- 
(E. Pauer)... 


6027 Concerto in F minor. 


9524 
8235 


84054 


Full score, net, s/- 
WEBER, Concertstiick, Op. 79. 


AUGENER LIMITED. 


8472 


London: 





DOUARD SCHUTT’S PIANOFORTE 


PIECES. 
PRLE-MELE. 


. En campagne... oes ove cos 
Solitude . - ove 

: Petite Sérénade . 

: Arrivée du Prince Charmant 

. Préambule du bal... - 

. Pas lent 

. Un peu coquette ons ose eee 

. Finale ... ‘ ove os ove woe 


8 Morceaux pour Piano. Op. 41. 


Or Complete in 2 Books, Augener’s Edition, No, 8438a, 4, each net 1 


“*Péle Méle’ is a Ye series of pieces that well deserve to be issued in an 
English dress, ct is that music of this kind, to be both light and 
musicianly, demands a very y epectel ift—and this gift Herr Schiitt possesses in abun. 
dance, de has toned down the rather too voluptuous harmonies chet ran riot in his 
earlier works, and at the same time has lost nothing of the freshness of his ideas and 
style. We heartily recommend these pieces to all wnom they may concern."—7Ae New 
Quarterly Musical Review, 


DEUX BLUETTES. (Pritre du Matin; Au Soir), 


Augener’s Edition, No. 6396... abe pom -. net r— 


“The underlying poetic charm of these two pieces, and the lovely harmonization, 
according so well with the plaintive character of the melodies, induces us to rank them 
with the very best works of the kind They belong to the modern romantic style, and 
are essentially pianofort~ music, like that of Chopin. It is not often that we have the 
pleasure of playing new pieces of such a high order, and which so fully merit unqualified 
praise. It is certain that all who play the m once will play them = ain, and lay them aside 
only to take them up with fresh interest.”"—Monthly Musical R« 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 
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The Daily ‘Telegraph 


Of June 16, 1905, contains the following Review :— 


** Among the additions to Messrs, Augener’s catalogue is a vocal piece 
by Theodor H, H. Verhey, entitled ‘ Little Slumber Song.’ The rocking 
effect is here to be noted in the vocal part, and not, as is usual, in the piano- 
forte accompaniment. This song has smoothness aad simplicity to recom- 
mend it. Besides the German words there is available an English version 
by Edward Oxenford. A suite for pianoforte, by G. D. Cunningham, 
reveals music that is thoroughly modern in style, It opens with an interest- 
ing prelude in p minor of considerable dimensions, which is followed by a 
graceful valse caprice and a genial bourrée. Then comes a decidedly 
attractive minuet, and the suite winds up with a bold giga in p major. Six 
toceatas for the pianoforte have been revised, phrased, and fingered by 
O. Thiimer. An example by Clementi leads the way; the second piece, 
quite agreeable to play, is by Pollini; aad the third, which provides excel- 
lent practice, is from the pen of Onslow. Czerny and Mayer also contri- 
bute, and the last piece is Schumann's toccata, which needs no eulogy. A 
‘Second Valse Brillante’ by August Ndélick answers to its title, but is, 
nevertheless, not very exacting in its demands upon the performer. 
Arranged for pianoforte duet is the ‘ Bihary Janos-Cs4rdd4s,’ a Hungarian 
dance by F. T. Cursch-Biihren, which, while exhibiting striking melodies, 
and pleasing variety of rhythm, presents no great difficulties to the two 
interpreters, A ‘Petite Suite Orientale,’ for violin and pianoforte, by 
Ernest Centola, comprises three numbers, the first, labelled ‘ Orientale,’ 
relying chiefly upon Eastern colouring for its effects. A charming 
‘Sérénade ' and a piquant ‘Gavotte’ complete this agreeable suite. 
African Dances,’ for the same instruments, by S. Coleridge-Taylor, are 
clever and taking, notably the second example, the theme utilised being 
that of a traditional African melody. Attractive subjects are also dealt 
with in the first and last pieces of the set, with which violinists will like- 
wise be pleased. An album of ten pieces for the violin, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, composed or arranged by Ferdinand Israel, contains, 
among other things, a Hungarian air by Ernst, a not too exacting cadenza 
to Beethoven's violin concerto, and transcriptions of Chopin's mazurka in 
8 flat and nocturne in & flat. Under the title ‘ Kinder-Stiicke’ appear four 
short and useful pieces for violin in the first position, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, by J. Berghout. Among instructive works for the violon- 
cello are four brief, but pleasing, examples, in the first position, by August 
Nolck, who is also responsible for another tome containing seven short 
pieces, and likewise ‘Five Melodic Studies’ for the same combination of 
instruments.” 


* Four 


Edition 
No. 
VERHEY, THEODOR H. H, Little Slumber Song (Schlum- 
merliedchen) nie coo ens - - se oe 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
4958 CUNNINGHAM, G. D. Suite. (Prelude, Valse-Caprice, 
Bourrée, Minuet, and Giga) _... ove oo §6=rat 
NOLCK, A, ame Valse Brillante. 
Op. m4. C. one 
84562 TOCCATAS (Clementi, Pollini. Fico Crem, Mayer, and 
Schumann). Edited by O. Thimer. C, a 2 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
CURSCH-BUHREN., Bihary Srggeer pee 
Magyar). Hungarian Dance ... owe net 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE, 
BERGHOUT, J. Kinder-Stiicke. Short Pieces (Violin in 
the rst position). Op. 26 eee o “ . Met 
11333 CENTOLA, ERNEST. Petite Suite. (Crientale.) Op. 15. 
(Orientale, Sérénade and Gavotte) ... net 
11342 COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. 
7439 ISRAEL, F. 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE. 

766 BERGHOUT, J. Kinder-Stiicke. Short (Neck 
positions only.) Op. 26 ... tes -_ =s . net 
NOLCK, A. 7Short Pieces in the rst position. Op. 112, 
(The Mill in the Meadow, Rococo Menuet, Fairy Tale, 
Madrigal, Scherzo, Waltz-Sketch and Study) «we §=sneett 
5 Melodic Studies in the first four positions. Op. 1r3. net 
4 Short Pieces in the rst position. Op, 115. (Prelude, 
Gnomes and: Elfs, Menuet and Dance Theme) net 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 


setae Moussant.) 


6911 (Primatialis 


7332 


4 African Dances. Op. 58. net 


Album. 1o Pieces ... - net 


Pieces. 


7729 


7730 
7. =a 
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The Daily Telegraph 


Of August 7, 1905, contains the following Review :— 


“* Among the recent publications of this firm are two part-songs from the 
fertile r of S. Coleridge-Taylor, the West African composer, who has 
selected for musical illustration two of the ‘Poems of Wild Life’ in the 
‘Canterbury Poets.’ His settings of Joaquin Miller's ‘Dead in the 
Sierras’ and R. Hengist Horne’s ‘The Fair of Almachara’ show skill and 
imagination, and singers will, consequently, fiad the music iateresting. The 
second part-song is remarkably gay and picturesque. To the ninth series 
of favourite German songs Messrs. Augener have now added Abt's 
*Waldandacht’ and Loewe’s ‘Der Wirthin Téchterlein.’ An English 
version of the words is supplied in both instances by Paul England. Turning 
to music for the pianoforte, we note among the set of ‘ Perles Musicales 
Tschaikowsky's taking valse in a flat and the Russian master’s ‘March’ 
( Lied der rche'), also an agreeable piece by A. Jungmanon, styled 
‘Echo,’ Mendelssohn is represented by his melodious Sonata in & major 
(Op. 6), an expressive oonk which will well repay study, and by seven 
‘Characteristic Pieces’ (Op. 7). For lovers of Brahms’ music there is the 
romantic Sonata in F sharp minor (Op. 2), which, despite some lack of 
coherence and too frequent rhapsodic flights, contains not a few really 
beautiful passages. The Andante from the F minor Sonata(Op. 5), a charm- 
ing movement, which is said to have been written when the Hamburg 
composer was only fourteen, is likewise available, and Messrs. Augener 
have also published the bold and striking Scherzo in & flat minor (Op. 4) so 
often heard in our concert rooms. Useful for scholastic purposes, and con- 
taining music that can scarcely ever be termed dry, Loeschhorn’s ‘ Instructive 
Sonatinas’ may be commended to the notice of those whose business it is 
to teach the pianoforte. Couperin’s ‘Les Barricades Mystérieuses' is a 
piece which should only be attempted by really neat and accurate players, 
for none but the exact notes that the old composer set down would pass 
muster, and extra ones would prove destructive of enjoyment. For his 
‘Schlummerlied’ August Néick has selected a refined and graceful melody, 
while the same composer’s ‘Iris Mazurka,’ which opens in bold fashion, is 
not wanting in attractive qualities. A cleverly written ‘Valse Heureuse,’ 
by Arthur O'Leary, commences in c minor, but does not tarry long before 
proceeding to the key of the relative major. ‘La Penserosa’ and 
* L’Allegra,’ and two ‘ Romances,’ by F. Edward Bache, are effective pieces 
that provide good practice for the fingers. Of special interest to the ladies 
will be the ‘Wedding Album, which contains some of the most celebrated 


E _ VOCAL MUSIC. 

COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, 8S. 

Alto, Tenor and Bass :— 

4959 Dead in the Sierras , ‘oe won ese net 

4650 The Fair of Almachara oe use oni ine 

GERMANIA. Favourite German Songs, with German and 
English words. 

No. 776. ABT. Waldandacht. (‘God in the Forest.”’) net 

777. LOEWE. Der Wirthin Tochterlein, (‘“‘ The Dead 

Daughter.’’) ... 


PIANO SOLOS 


Op. 12 
Op. 24 
Op. 2 


Two 4-part Songs for Soprano, 


sooo BACHE, F. E. Two Romances. 
soro —— La Penserosa and L’ Allegra 
sto2 BRAHMS. Sonata in F sharp minor. 
5104 ——— Sche zo. Op. 4 - 
stosa —— Andante from Sonata. Op. 5 ose ose 
COUPERIN. Les Barricades Mystérieuses  ... 
4961- LOESCHHORN. 6 Instructive Sonatinas. Op 
4953 and 127. 3 Books ... “ae on . 
5062 MENDELSSOHN. Sonatain & major. Op, 6 
5063 —— 7 Characteristic Pieces. 
NQLCK, A. Iris Mazurka. Op. 127 
—— Schlummerlied. Op. 128 
O'LEARY, A. Valse heureuse 
PERLES MUSICALES :— 


No. tor. 


Op. 7 


Tschaikowsky, March (Lied der Lerche) 

102. Jungmann, Echo (Widerhall) 

103. Tschaikowsky, Valse in a flat... oo 
SARTORIO, A. Le Chrysanthéme. Op. 590, No. wi Z 
—— Fleurs dOrange. Op. €05_ ... ote eee ‘ 

—- Humoresque. Op. 611 on eco 
— Sérénade Burlesque. Ov. 614 

—— Salut d'Amour. Op. 616 ove ee ove 
WEDDING ALBUM.. - ... ove ae “ we =e 


4 
4 

] 
1 


London: 


New Burlington Street, W. ; 





nuptial strains . .. . . Next we meet with several compositions 
for the pianoforte by Arnoldo Sartorio. So many pieces labelled 
* Humoresque’ are merely eccentric and dull that it is equally pleasant and 
suryrising to find a really humorous piece bearing that title. There is varied 
interest here, and also in the ‘ Sérénade Burlesque,’ which is brisk and 
animated. Of quiet and graceful character is the ‘ Salut d'Amour,’ which 
moves along smoothly, while ‘ Fleurs d'Orange,’ in mazurka measure, has 
refinement to recommend it, and *‘ Le Chrysanthéme,’ described as a ‘song 
without words,’ would suit drawing-room performers. Designed for younz 
pupils are the twenty-seven pianoforte duets by Hermann Berens, publish zd 
under one cover, the special aim here being to promote velocity and develop 
the sense of rhythm, In his ‘ Barcarolle’ and * March’ Alfred Moffat has, 
like Mr. Berens, managed to keep the treble part within the compass of five 
notes. For the combination of violin and piano some agreeable pieces have 
been published by Messrs. Augener. Stepaa Esipoff's Romance, entitled 
‘Mine Own,’ boasts a gentle and pleasing melody, which will be readily 
appreciated by listeners. Schubert’s ‘ Le D/sir’ is also available, and a 
rez * Barcarola Veneziana,’ by August Ndélck, should not lack admirers. 

urther additions to ‘ Ensemble Music,’ transcribed by Fr. Hermann for 
piano and three violins, also piano and violin, comprise the Bridal Procession 
and other excerpts from ‘ Lohengrin.’ Two ‘ Miniature Sonatas,’ by Carl 
Reinecke, the violin part in the first position, should prove useful for teach. 
ing purposes. Performers on the ‘cello will find in the various movements 
of the sonatina by Joh. Berghout much that is interesting and effective. 
The opening allegro moderato is clever and tuneful, whie the andantino 
presents expressive features, and the menuet, which follows, has piquancy 
to recommend it. 

“ There are, moreover, some pleasing passages in th: finale. For 
the principal instrument in his Violoacello Concerto, August Nélck has con- 
trived not a few broad and telling phrases. A ‘Modern Suite’ for Violon 
cello, by Georg Goltermann, contains a ‘ Prelude,’ ‘Romance,’ ‘ Funeral 

arch,’ ‘Gavotte,’ and ‘ Tarantelle’; consequently pleaty of var ety is 
obtained. The work in question is well worthy of attention, for it contains 
both good material and effective workmanship. The ‘Romance’ and 
‘Gavotte’ would probably achieve a larger measure of favour than the 
remaining sections.” 


PIANOFORTE DUETS 


8528 BERENS, H. 
MOFFPAT, A. 


the compass of 5 notes. 


Edition 
No. 


27 Piano Duets. Op. 62... eve ~~. net 


Easy Pianoforte Duets, the Treble part within 


No 7. Barcarolle ove cee 
8. March on wit coe 


AND PIANO. 


“* Mine Own.” 


VIOLIN 
ESIPOFF, S. 
NOLCK, A. 
REINECKE. 2 Miniature Sonatas. Op. 213. 


2 ee eee eee a eee eee 
SCHUBERT, F. Le Désir, (F. P. No. 166) ... oxo 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO 
BERGHOUT, J. 
GOLTERMANN. 
NOLCK. Concerto. 
ENSEMBLE MUSIC. 


Elsa's Bridal Procession, from 


Romance... 
Barcarola Veneziana. Op. 123 eee on 
Nos. 11 and 

. net 


Sonatina. Op. 34 
Modern Suite. 
Op. 108 


Op. 122 


WAGNER. ** Lohengrin,” 
arranged by Fr. Hermann :— 

Piano and Violin 

Piano and 2 Violins . 

Piano and 3 Violins ... - on 

Two Violins, Viola and Violoncello 

Two Violins, Viola, Violoncello and C’bass 

Piano, 2 Violins, Viola, and Violoncello ... 

Piano, 2 Violins, Viola, Violoncello and C’bass... 


Piano, 3 Violins, Viola, Violoncello and C’bass .. 


AUGENER LIMITED. 
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 AUGENER’S EDITION 





OF THE 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE 


Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 1906. 


English Engraving and Printing uniform with the Volumes of Examination Music published by Messrs. Augener for 1891-1905. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


PRIMARY. 
LIST A. Augener’s Edition No. 5171, net 1s, 
Studies :—Krug, LD. Short Practical ee No. 32, in G. (Augener 6200.) 
zerny,inc. Op. 599, No. 
Pieces : — Bertini, Rondoinc iwithout the Prelude). 12 Short Pieces, No. 3. 
Chwatal, Fairy Mayblossom. No. 48 of Primula Album. 
(Augener 5882.) 
(Augener 6200.) 
(Augener 60802.) 


LIST B. 
Studies :—Krug, D. Short Practical Course, No. 27, in c. 
Bertini, in yr. Op. 137, No. 12 (Study only), 

— Miiller, Allegretto in G. 
Reinecke, Arioso. Op. 206, No. 17. 


Pieces : 


LIST C. 
Studies:—Pauer, E. Tutti-Frutti, No. 6. 
Czerny, inc. Op. 599, No. 41 
—Diabelli, Sonatina inG. Op. 168, No. 2. First movement. 
(Augener 6123@, No. 3.) 


Reinecke. Minuet in F _Op. 206, No. 15 (6341.) 


* ELEMENTARY, 
Aloys Schmitt's Preparatory Exercises, as far as No. 20, 
(Augener 6388, net 6d.) 

LIST A. Augener’s Edition No, 5172, net 1s. 
Studies: —Duvernoy, inc. Op. 120, No. 1. (Augener 8123.) 

*Loeschhorn, inr, Op. 192, No.9. (Augener 6551.) 
— Beethoven, No. 1, in G, of 2 Sonatinas. Second movement. 

*Reinecke, Menuettoinc. Op. 252, No. 16, (Augener 8357.) 


(Augener 6341.) 
(Augener 8292.) 


Pieces : 


Pieces: 


LIST B. 
Studies:—Lemoine, inc. Op. 37) No. 16. (Augener €218.) 
Bach, Prelude inc minor. No. 3 of 12 Petits Préludes 
Pieces : — Clementi, Sonatina inc. Op. 36, No. 3. First movement. 
Hiinten, Rondino in a. Op. a1, No. 4. 
LIST C. 
Studies :—Czerny, in c. 
Bertini, in p minor. 


Op. 139, No. 19. 
Op. 137, No. 13 (Study only). 
(Augener 6080a.) 
— Hummel, Allegro inc. No. 2 of ‘‘ Six Pitces faciles.’’ Op. 42. 
*Gurlitt, ‘‘ Féte champétre.” Op. 112, No. 3 


LOWER DIVISION, 
Aloys Schmitt's Preparatory Exercises, as far as No. 33 
(Augener 6388 
Augener’s Edition No. 5173, net 1s. 
Berens, inc. Op. 61, No. 23. (Augener 60584.) 
Loeschhorn, inG. Op. 192, No. 21. (Augener 6552.) 
:— Hummel, Polonaise in Fr. No. 8 of “‘ Kleine Stiicke.” 
Scharwenka, Gavotte in p minor, Op. 62, No. 6 
LIST B. 
Siudies:—Czerny, inp. Op. 636, No, 23. 
Loeschhorn, inc. Op. 192, No. 32. (Augener 6553.) 
— Mozart, Andante in c, from Sonata in G. 
Theodor Kirchner, ‘‘ Albumblatt” in F. 


Pieces : 


‘ net 6d.) 
LIST A. 
Studies 


Pieces 


Pieces: 

Op. 7, No. 2. 

LIST C. 

Studies:— Bertini, in 8 minor. Op. 32, No. 6. 
Gurlitt, in Fr. Op. 141, No. 15. 

:— Reinecke, Sonatina in bv. 


(Augener 6084.) 
(Augener 6158.) 
Op. 47, No. 2. First movement. 
_ No. :. (Augener 8349.) 


Pieces 


LIST A. 
Studies :— 


Augener’s Edition No. 5174, net 1s. 
Loeschhorn, in F minor. Op. 66, No. 18. (Augener 6535.) 
Bertini, in a. Op. 29, No. to. (Augener 6083.) 

— Haydn, Sonata in & at. First movement. 
Mendelssohn, Barcarolle in a major 

Augener’s Edition No. 5175, net 1s. 
-Loeschhorn, inc. Op. 194, No. 10. (Augener 6557.) 
Heller, Prelude in B. Op. 81, No. 11. (Augener 6472.) 
:—Schumann. No. 1, in A, of “ Bunte Blatter.” Op. 99 
Jensen, “ Sehnsucht.” No, 5 of Op. 8, Book I. (Augener 8 


Pieces: 


LIST B. 


Studies: 


Pieces 
1854.) 


HIGHER DIVISION.— 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS, 
Continued :— 
LIST CG 
Augener’s Edition No. 5176, net 1s. 

Studies:—Bach, Gigue in &, from Suite francaise No. 6. 

Heller, in a minor. Op. 46, No. 16. (Augener 6188.) 
Pieces : — Mozart, Presto (Finale), from “gn in oe. 

Field, Nocturne in p minor, No. 


‘LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 
(FORMERLY JUNIOR GRADE.) 


Augener’s Edition No. 5177, net 1s. 
Studies:—Steibelt, inc. Op. 78, No. 14. 
Handel, Allegro in p minor. Second movement of Suite 1o, 
Pauer, in a flat. Op. 68, No. 19. (Augener 8319.) 
— Beethoven, Rondo (Finale), from Sonatain &. Op. 14, No. rt. 
Mendeissohn, Lied ohne Worte, in p. Op. 30, No. 5. 
Chopin, Mazurka in c minor. Op. 30, No. 1. 


Augener’s Edition No. 5178, net 1s. 
Studies;—Schmitt, ine. Op. 16, No. 42. 
Bach, Allemande in c minor, from Partita, No. 2. 
Loeschhorn, in F. Op. 195, No. 4. (Augener 6553.) 
— Haydn, Sonata in & flat, First movement. 
Mozart, Menuetto in v. 
Heller, No. 13, in p flat, of “* Nuits blanches.” 





LIST A, 


Pieces: 


LIST 


Pieces 


Op. 82 
(Augener 6473.) 
LIST C. - . 
Augener’s Edition No. 5179, net 1s. 
Studies:—Mayer, in a. Op. 168, No. 19. 
ach, Courante in g, from Suite francaise No. 6. 

Heller, inc. Op. 16, No. 3 (Augener 6190.) 
— Mozart, Sonata in 8 flat. First movement. 

Hiller, Marcia Elegiaca, in p minor. Op. 55, No. 2. (8177.) 

Jensen, Barcarolle in a flat. Op. 33, No. 16. (Augener 8186.) 


ADVANCED GRADE. 
(FORMERLY SENIOR GRADE.) 


Augener’s Edition No. 5180, net 1s. 
Studies:—Clementi, in &. No, 76 of ‘* Gradus.’ 
Bach, Fugue in D minor. No. 6 of Book Hi. 
Jensen, inc. No. 5 of *‘ Beautiful Past.” 


Pieces: 


LIST A. 


Op. 8, Book II. 
(Augener 81854, 
(Augener 6475.) 


Op. 6. 


Pieces: — Heller, No, 6, in F, of “ Dans les Bois.” Op. 86. 
Beethoven, Largo in c, from Sonata, Op. 7. 


Grieg, No. 2, in G sharp minor, of “ Humoresken.” 


Augener’s Edition No. 5181, net 1s. 
—Hiller, in # minor. Op. 15, No. 4 (Augener 8178a.) 
Clementi, in p flat. No. 5 of “‘Gradus.” 

Bach, Gigue in F, from Suite anglaise, No. 4. 
— Mendelssohn, No. 2, in B minor, of “ Characteristic Pieces.” 
Op. 2 (Augener 5063.) 
Op. ts, No. o. 
Papillons,” Op. 2. 


Augener’s Edition No. 5182, net 1s. 
Czerny, in a. Op. 299, No. 25 
Bach, Allemande in & minor, from ‘ ‘ Partita,’ * No. 6, 
Moscheles, in A flat. Op. 70, No. 9. (Augener 62454.) 
— Hummel, Sonata in F minor. Op. 20. First movement. 
Mozart, Gigue in G 
Nicodé, Barcarolle in F sharp. 


LIST B. 


Studies: - 


Pieces 


Chopin, Nocturne in F sharp. 


Schumann, No. 11, in p, of “ (Augener 8406.) 


LIST C. 


Studies: 


Pieces: 


Op. 13, No. 3. 


*See Our Music Pages. 


THE PUBLISHERS recommend the following Text Books as likely to prove useful in preparing for the Examinations of the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music :— 


THEORY OF MUSIC— 
Prof, NIECKS, 


PREPARATORY EXERCISES—A. S 


HMITT, 


** Introduction to the Elements of Music,” 
Prof. F. PETERSON'’S *‘CATECHISM OF MUSIC,” Augener’s Edition No. 10103, bound, 
Prof. EBENEZER PROUT'S ** HARMONY, its Theory and Practice," 
Prof. EBENEZER PROUT’S **COUNTERPOINT, Strict and Free,"’ 

PIANOFORTE SCALES, etc.—‘' Complete Scales, Chords and Arpeggios,”’ 

** Preparatory Exercises,"’ 


AUGENER Ltd., London : 6, New Burlington Street, 


Augener’s Edition No. gt80a, bound, net 1/-. 
net 2/-. 

Augener’ s Edition No. 9182, bound, net 5/-. 
Augener’s Edition No. 9183, bound net s5/-. 
Augener’s Edition No. gg21, net 2/-. 
Augener’s Edition No. 6388, net 6d. 


a and 22, “Newgate Street, E.C. 








